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President Cleveland’s Great Order. 


W* congratulate the country upon President Cleveland’s 

recent order concerning the civil service, the details of 
which are set forth in another place. Since the enactment of 
the national civil service law in 1883, nothing has happened 
in the way of official action that compares in importance with 
this great forward step, for which the American people cannot 
be too thankful. It not only gives us a code of civil service 
rules infinitely simpler, clearer, and more practical in their 
general application, than were the various sets of rules made 
from time to time for the different branches of the classified 
service; it not only adds nearly 30,000 positions to the classi- 
fied list and reduces the number of excepted places from 2099 
to 775; it not only terminates at one blow the old disputes 
about the applicability of the civil service rules to chiefs of di- 
vision and deputies of all sorts, and the artful fictions about 
“confidential” places; it not only does away with the transpar- 
ent sham of pass examinations; but, in addition to all this, it es- 
tablishes the general rule that all public servants directly or 
indirectly under the executive departments of the national 
government, excepting those whose appointment is subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, and laborers, and a few specified 
employments—come under the civil service rules by the mere 
fact of their being charged with certain duties. To be under 
the civil service rules is henceforth their natural state, a matter 


of course, unless they be specifically exempted. And this ap- 
plies not only to places now existing, but also to those that 
may be created hereafter. 

How great an advance from the former condition of things 
this is will be fully appreciated only by those who have had 
occasion to witness the argument, and persistent effort, the 
struggle against prejudice or adverse interest, that has been 
required to effect the extension of the civil service rules over 
various branches of the service; and who have had to watch 
the tricks by which spoils-politicians wielding the appointing 
power sought, not seldom with success, to steal places from 
under the rules by changing their names, or by transferring 
or mixing up their duties, or by other disreputable artifices. 
All this is now at an end. In defining the status of positions 
in the national service the question will no longer be whether 
there has been an order specifically classifying them, but 
whether there has been an order specifically exempting them. 
If not, then it will be taken for granted that they stand under 
the civil service rules. And thus we may now look upon civil 
service reform as fully established in that part of the national 
service which the law of 1883 had originally in view. 

In saying this, however, we do not mean to tell civil service 
reformers that their mission is finally accomplished. Far from 
it. The efforts of the spoils politicians to recover their lost 
ground will not stop and not cease to be dangerous so long as 
they see the slightest chance of success. And they will see, 
or at any rate believe to see that chance so long as there are 
any spoils available in sufficient quantity to keep anything in 
the nature of spoils politics alive. To make that which we 
have won fully secure, it is necessary that we should win 
much more. And as the post offices are especially instru- 
mental in keeping the spoils idea alive in the popular mind, 
it is, in the first place, of the highest importance that 
not only the clerical force of the free-delivery post offices, 
but also the postmasters be taken entirely out of politics by 
bringing them in some way under civil service rules. The ex- 
cellent plan of Postmaster-General Wilson has indeed, for the 
time being, been checked by Congress. But the civil service 
reform movement has more than once overcome such ob- 
stacles. Indeed, after all that has been accomplished, against 
such tremendous odds, nothing seems impossible. In any 
event, civil service reformers must not forget that they will not 
have done their full duty until the spoils idea is wholly eradi- 
cated from our political life, in the states and in the munici- 
palities as well as in the nation. 
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The Record of the Month. 


HE expected executive order extending 
the Civil Service rules to all branches of 
the service to which, in the judgment of the 
President, they may be applied, was issued on May 6th. It is 
reviewed in a separate article (page 58). The revised rules 
are not as yet ready for publication. Inthe June number of 
Goop GoveRNMENT they will be printed in full, with a de- 
tailed statement of the places classified, and of those remain- 
ing exempt. 


The Federal 
Service. 


THE ATTACK ON POST OPFICE CONSOLIDATION, 


Senator Pasco’s proposed amendment to the Postal Ap- 
propriation Bill, which seeks to confine the consolidation of 
small post offices under the plan recently adopted by the 
Postmaster-General, to the corporate limits of any city, and 
the adoption of which would serve not only toprevent consol- 
idation in future, but to restore the offices already consolidated 
to their original condition, is still in the hands of the confer- 
ence Committee of the Senate and House. The Committee 
has received petitions and letters of protests from every 
part of the country. The number and character of these 
protests constitute a demonstration that it is not easy to dis- 
regard. ‘The delay in reporting the bill is unusual. It has 
been rumored that this may be attributed to the influence of 
Senator Gorman, who was virtually responsible for the Pasco 
amendment, and who possibly may hope that if the amend- 
ment be held until the last moment, it will be easier to secure 
its report and passage in the House, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests made. On the other hand it is believed that the majority 
of the conferees have been impressed by the public outcry 
against the retrogressive policy the Senate proposes, and that 
the chance of rejection of the Pasco amendment is good. 


THE DISTRICT CLASSIFICATION BILL. 


A hearing was recently given by the Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the House on the Bill providing for the application 
of Civil Service rules to the District government. Arguments 
in favor of the measure were made by members of the Board 
of District Commissioners, and by President Woodward of the 
Washington Board of Trade, President Edson of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of the District of Columbia, Mr. 
Siddons, secretary of the Association, President Procter of the 
United States Commission, ex-Commissioner Lyman, Rev. 
Dr. Mackay-Smith and others. District Commissioner ‘Treus- 
dell stated that his experience and that of his associates, as 
executive officers, had thoroughly converted them to the 
Civil Service system, and that they had long been convinced 
that the best interests of the City of Washington would be pro- 
moted by an extension of the rules to the District government. 
They had so recommended to the President. It was the be- 
lief of the President, however, that under the law as it now 
stands he has not the power to apply the rules to District em- 
ployees, and that legislation will be necessary to secure the 
desired end. Commissioner Treusdell stated that the Board 
has voluntarily adopted what is virtually a Civil Service sys- 
tem, but that they desire to have it sanctioned by law, and its 
permanence assured. The committee has as yet made no re- 
port. As the bill in the Senate has been reported unfavorably 
there is little chance of its passage during the present session. 


AN INSPECTION OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 
Robert S. Chilton, chief of the Consular Bureau of the 
State Department, has started on a tour of inspection which 


will embrace, before his return, all consulates in Mexico, 
Canada, Europe, the northern coast of Africa, and possibly 
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those of China and the far East. The purpose of the inspec- 
tion is to determine where improvements in the Consular Ser- 
vice are most necessary and advisable, to ascertain the best 
methods for enlarging the scope of Consular work, and to se- 
cure such information as may be useful in improving the sys- 
tem of appointment through examination recently adopted. 
Mr. Chilton goes first to Mexico, where he will remain one 
month. 

The authority under which the inspection is made is given 
in the annual Diplomatic and Consular Bill, which appropria- 
tes $10,000 for the purpose. Mr. Chilton is one of the most 
capable and intelligent officers in the service of the State De- 
partment. He was sent to Armenia during last summer to 
open the new vice-consulates at Erzeroum and Harpoot, but 
after waiting vainly four or five months to secure an exequatur 
from the Porte, returned to Washington and was subsequently 
promoted to his present’ post. 


The Sanger Civil Service Bill reached the 
order of final passage in the Assembly on 
April 29. It was defeated by a vote of so 
ayes to 61 noes. Of those voting favorably 35 were Republi- 
cans and 15 Democrats and of those opposed 40 were Re- 
publicans and 21 Democrats. It is probable that not more 
than a score of members honestly favored the adoption of the 
bill, or that more than this number would have voted for it if 
they had supposed its passage possible. It is amusing in this 
connection to note among the affirmative votes those of 
Speaker Fish and Leader O’Grady, who, as is perfectly well 
understood, have found opportunities in the past to block ef- 
fectually the progress of Civil Service Reform legislation, and 
both of whom have, at present, inordinate political ambitions 
for the realization of which a proper “ record” is a very im- 
portant thing. The name of Mr. Stanchfield the Democratic 
leader, who voted against the Sanger bill a year ago, was also 
found in the affirmative column. Mr. Stanchfield, too, has 
political ambitions. He did not miss the opportunity, however, 
to openly accuse Fish and O’Grady of “juggling” with the 
subject, and protested to the Assembly that neither were hon- 
est in their support. The assurance may hardly be said to 
have been necessary. 

The bill was not reported in the Senate. A year ago it 
was the turn of the Senators to use the measure for “record” 
purposes. It was then passed within three days of the ad- 
journment, when it seemed impossible to have it considered 
by the Assembly, by a vote of 22 to 3, the machine men on 
both sides uniting in enthusiastic support. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Governor issued a certificate of “ urgent 
necessity,” permitting the consideration of the bill in the As- 
sembly without the usual three days’ printing, a number of 
these same Senators hurried to the other side of the capitol 
and spent a few anxious hours in explaining to Assembly- 
men that their vote had not been serious, and that under no 
circumstances must the Governor’s suggestion be followed. 
When the bill then came to a vote, the adverse votes of 
Speaker Fish, Mr. O’Grady and the rest made up an over- 
whelming majority. For a year, at least, it will be necessary 
to secure the enforcement of the constitutional amendment 
by the action of the Courts. 


The New York 
State Service. 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE MEASURES AT ALBANY. 


A number of attacks made on the Civil Service system in 
the Legislature have been defeated through the activity of the 
reform organizations. The most notable among these was 
the bill taking from the New York City Supervisory Board the 
control of examinations in the Fire Department, and vesting 
the control of examinations in the Fire Board itself. ‘This 
was passed by both Houses, and vetoed by Mayor Strong 
after a hearing at which protests had been made by repre- 
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sentatives of the Civil Service Reform Association, the Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Municipal Commission, and the old 
Committee of Seventy. The veto was returned to the Legis- 
lature an hour after the adjournment on the 30th—too late to 
allow of its repassage. The bill introduced by Mr. O’Grady, 
exempting from examination assistants to a city attorney or a 
corporation counsel, was rushed through during the last days 
of the session, although Mr. O’Grady had previously stated 
that it had been abandoned. This was the only objectionable 
measure that reached the Governor. It has not as yet re- 
ceived his signature. 


THE ‘‘ CONFIDENTIAL” EXCISE EMPLOYEES. 


State Comptroller Roberts maintains his position in the 
matter of the employees of the new Liquor Tax Department, 
and refuses positively to pay salaries to any of those who have 
been appointed without examination to positions for which 
competition is practicable. Mr. Roberts has been supported 
in his stand by the opinions of a number of the most eminent 
lawyers of the state, furnished at the request of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association. These include Joseph H. Choate, 
Elihu Root, Everett P. Wheeler and Dorman B. Eaton of 
New York, John G. Milburn of Buffalo, ex-Judge George F. 
Danforth of Rochester, and Matthew Hale of Albany. To 
each the proposition seems perfectly simple, that in or- 
der to warrant exemption from examination it must be 
proved, in accordance with the Constitution, that examina- 
tions are not “practicable.” As the proof of practicability 
can only be actual experience, and as competitive examina- 
tions are held by the Federal commission for positions directly 
analogous to those in the Excise Department, it is the unani- 
mous conclusion that appointments without competitive ex- 
aminations are illegal, and that the authorization of payments 
of salary by the Comptroller would be unwarranted. It is 
interesting to note that the position of Special Agent in the 
United States Customs Service, and Deputy Collectors of 
Internal Revenue, the exemption of which, at the time of 
Governor Morton’s classification of the Excise Department, 
seemed to be the principal argument in support of his action, 
are included in the competitive schedules through the recent 
order of the President. Meanwhile the State Commission is 
examining non-competitively the persons named as Special 
Agents by Commissioner Lyman. The Evening Post has 
performed a public service in printing short biographies of 
these persons. The majority of them are professional polli- 
ticians of the lowest order, whose employment in any public 
capacity is disgraceful. There can be little doubt that the 
services they are now performing will prove to be gratuitous, 
but it will hardly be until the Courts have passed upon a test 
case that their successors may be appointed. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT ALDRIDGE, 


Superintendent of Public Works Aldridge, who, after a 
year’s contest in the Courts, failed in his effort to compel the 
Comptroller to pay the fifty-five men employed illegally in his 
Department, has been making strenuous efforts to secure re- 
lief from the Legislature. It has been understood that a pro- 
portion of the salaries of the men appointed had been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Aldridge or others. A bill was passed, 
through the influence of the Superintendent, authorizing the 
Board of Claims to make awards in payment for the services 
rendered. ‘The bill was signed by the Governor on the day 
of its passage. It became recessary, however, in order to 
carry out the plan, to have the codperation of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hancock. It was pointed out to Mr. Hancock that the 
payment of any salaries to the persons in question would be 
just as illegal as their employment had been. He refused 
accordingly to take any action in the matter. Fifty-five sepa- 
rate bills were then introduced in the Legislature, making di- 
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rect appropriations of sums equivalent to the salary of each of 
the employees. ‘These were passed and are now in the Gov- 
ernor’s hands. There is no doubt, even though they are 
signed, that the Comptroller will still refuse to make pay- 
ments,on the ground that the whole proceeding is unconsti- 
tutional. Section 19, article 3, of the Constitution provides 
that “‘ The Legislature shall neither audit or allow any private 
claim or account against the State, but may appropriate money 
to pay such claims as shall have been audited and allowed 
according to law.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the Superintendent must 
pay the penalty for this particular defiance of the Civil Ser- 
vice law. It is to be regretted that any personal hardship is 
involved to the persons whose services have been given. When 
a precedent of such importance is to be established this can- 
not, however, be taken into consideration. 

Superintendent Aldridge did not finally surrender to the 
Civil Service Commission until six days before the date set 
for the opening of the canals. He then requested in writing 
that examinations be held to fill the places made vacant by 
the dismissal of the men employed illegally. Examinations 
were held at once. Twenty-seven of the fifty-five persons 
appointed last year did not take the examination. Of the 
twenty-eight who did present themselves, sixteen were re- 
jected, one was debarred for attempted cheating, and eleven 


received averages high enough to place them on the eligible 
list. 


A MISLEADING REPORT. 


The sub-committee of the joint committee of the Senate 
and Assembly of the session of 1895, appointed to investigate 
certain departments, boards, and commissions, submitted a re- 
port, on April 24, covering an investigation of the Civil Ser- 
vice department. The report was devoted almost exclusively 
to an examination into the administration of the local rules in 
Brooklyn. In submitting their conclusions the committee 
proposed fourteen separate amendments of the Civil Service 
act, seven of which are already contained in the Civil Service 
law and rules. ‘The tone of the entire report is biased and 
misleading. The statements of fact have been made with evi- 
dent carelessness, and the conclusions are not to be taken seri- 
ously. The chairman of this committee, Henry E. Abell, 
was a member of the Legislature of 1895, but failing to secure 
a renomination did not appear during the recent session. Dur- 
ing the investigation the committee consisted generally of Mr. 
Abell only, his associates, Assemblymen Nixon, Cutler and 
Finn, rarely appearing. The work performed, which cost the 
State many hundreds of dollars. was unintelligent and worthless. 
Mr. Finn, the Tammany member of the committee, sub- 
mits a minority report, subscribing in the main to the chair- 
man’s views, but couched in terms somewhat more radical. 
“ Impressed as I am,” says Mr. Finn, “with the folly of the 
Civil Service laws of the State and the failure of their adminis- 
tration, I respectfully recommend to the Legislature their 
complete abolition.” 


The New York City Mayor Strong has not as yet an- 

Service. nounced his decision in the matter of the 
proposed extension of the Municipal rules to the bulk of the 
higher subordinate places at present exempt. The way has 
been somewhat prepared, however, by the adoption of an am- 
endment to the first paragraph of Regulation 2, providing that 
the exempt Schedule, A, “ shall include all deputies of officers 
and commissioners duly authorized to act for their principals.” 
Certain other general exceptions are eliminated. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR MECHANICS, 


The Municipal Commission, through the courtesy of the 
Trustees of the New York Trade Schools, has been able to 
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transfer to the competitive schedule a large number of me- 
chanical places hitherto subject to registration only. Compet- 
itive examinations for these places, thoroughly practical in 
character, will be held in future in the School shops, under the 
direction of the expert instructors there employed. 


A STEP TOWARD A BETTER SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The bill to reform the municipal Educational Department, 
abolishing the old boards of ward trustees, in whom the ap- 
pointment of teachers was largely vested, and centralizing the 
control of the schools in the Board of Education, received the 
approval of Mayor Strong, and has since been signed by Gov- 
ernor Morton. Under the provisions of the bill the Mayor 
will appoint a number of inspectors, to discharge some of the 
duties of the former trustees, while the whole system of ap- 
pointment of teachers will be revised and improved. A new 
superintendent of schools is also to be appointed, and interest 
is at present centred in the choice of this officer. There is 
some uncertainty as to whether the present superintendent, 
Mr. Jasper, will be retained, or whether some candidate more 
expert in educational direction will be selected to succeed 
him. 

THE REFORM OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

The Committee of the Civil Service Reform Association 
which investigated the present methods of appointment and 
promotion in the Municipal Police Department, submitted its 
report on May 13. ‘The report is a valuable exhibit of the 
effect of civil service reform principles honestly applied. It is 


printed in full as a supplement to this number of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT. 


The suit brought under the auspices of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of Brooklyn, to 
test the constitutionality of appointments since Jan. 1, 1895, 
to places excepted from competitive examination, will not 
come up for argument until early in the fall. Meanwhile, 
no further appointments to excepted places have been made. 

Mayor Wurster’s proposition to do away with the existing 
system of labor registration has met with vigorous opposition 
from the local Reform Association, and other bodies. The 
proposed changes would permit the selection of men from any 
point upon the eligible lists, and would enable any applicant 
to be registered without physical examination, or without pro- 
ducing testimonials from former employers. ‘There is abso- 
lutely nothing in such a plan that would prevent the selection 
of just those men whom the appointing officer may desire, and 
the rejection of all others. 1t would be much better, in fact, 
to abolish the system of registration utterly, for the expense of 
keeping records of applicants and of making certifications, for 
which very nearly the entire time of one clerk would be re- 
quired, would be an imposition on the city. 

A letter was addressed to Mayor Wurster on the 25th of 
April requesting that the amendments forwarded by him to 
the State Civil Service Commission be withdrawn and _ re- 
scinded. This letter was accompanied by a brief outlining 
the systems of labor registration in operation in Boston, New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere, and explaining their complete 
success. It was pointed out clearly that if the system which 
had proven so efficient in other cities had failed in Brooklyn, 
the reason for such failure must be in connection with the 
administration and not in the rules themselves. Mayor 
Wurster has not, however, acted on this suggestion, The 


Association will continue to oppose the amendments before 
the State Commission. 


Brooklyn. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE LOCAL SERVICE. 

A bill passed by the Legislature early in April provided 
that the Police Commissioner might transfer to patrol duty 
men appointed in the Department as bridge keepers. At a 
hearing given by Mayor Wurster on April 21, this measure 
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was opposed by representatives of the Civil Service Reform 
Association. It was pointed out that if the bill became a law 
the means would be provided for constant evasion of the 
civil service rules by the appointment of men who had passed 
the inferior examination for Bridge Keeper, and their transfer 
immediately afterward to patrol duty. As a result of the 
hearing Mayor Wurster vetoed the bill, and no attempt was 
made to repass it. 

A bill authorizing the payment of a number of men em- 
ployed illegally as trolley speed inspectors, a year ago, received 
the mayor’s approval, and has since became a law. ‘The in- 
spectors in question were appointed in violation of the civil 
service rules, and retained in spite of the protest of the Civil 
Service Commission. It is believed that the section of the 
Constitution which will interfere with the payment of Superin- 
tendent Aldridgé’s employees applies to this case also. The 
Civil Service Reform Association has requested the Mayor to 
disapprove any awards that may be made under the act in 
question, and in the event or his failure to do so will take le- 
gal steps to restrain such payments. 

The Legislature has authorized the Board of Estimate to 
make an extra appropriation of $10,000 for the administration 
of the Municipal Civil Service Department during the current 
year. The work had become seriously in arrears, because of 
the insufficiency of the funds at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion. Many temporary appointments have been made in the 
absence of eligible lists to fill vacancies resulting from the dis- 
missals in the Department of City Works, and in other de- 
partments. As soon as the Board of Estimate authorizes the 
additional allowance, the work of examinations to provide the 
necessary lists will be hastened, and permanent appointments 
made. 


The conspiracy of the Barnes machine 
eee 4 York to seize an “ Revd ” the Albany 

‘i Municipal Police Department has received 
a serious setback. The reorganization bill, after having 
been passed by the Legislature four times, in two cases over 
the veto of Mayor ‘Thacher, was signed by Governor Morton, 
and became Chapter 427 of the Laws of 1896. Steps were 
immediately taken - by representative citizens to test the con- 
stitutionality of the measure. A decision was rendered by 
Justice Albro J. Parker, in the Supreme Court, on the 12th 
inst., to the effect that it is unconstitutional. The decision 
concerns that part of the statute which provides for the so- 
called “ Bi-partisan” Board of Police. Under the terms of 
the act two each of the members of this Board were to be 
“ members respectively of the political party or organization 
having the highest and the next highest representation in the 
Common Council.” It is held that as under this provision no 
citizen may be appointed a Police Commissioner unless he be- 
longs to one of two designated parties, in this case the Re- 
publican or the Democratic party, it is violative of that part 
of Section 1 of Article 1 of the Constitution which declares 
that ““‘ No member of this State shall be disfranchised or de- 
prived of any of the rights or privileges secured to any citizen 
thereof, unless by the law of the land or the judgment of his 
peers.” This point, if sustained by the higher courts, will es- 
tablish a precedent bound to have a healthy effect in discour- 
aging partisan legislation of this character in the future. 
The case has been appealed by the defendants. Meanwhile 
the existing Police force, which has been declared by promi- 
nent citizens of both parties to be thoroughly efficient, will 
continue undisturbed, and the fine schemes of “ Boss” Barnes 
to which it is regretted the Governor gave his aid, are, for the 
present at least, defeated. 


THE EXAMINATIONS IN ROCHESTER, 
Since the announcement of Mayor Warner’s intention to 
insist upon the enforcement of the Civil Service law, the local 
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Commissioners have examined 880 applicants for positions 
not specifically exempt. As the result of the examinations, 
the secretary of the Board now has in his possession seventy 
seperate eligible lists, comprising a total of 768 names. 
One hundred and fifteen appointments have already been 
made, a large number of these being to positions made vacant 
as the result of the Mayor’s refusal to pay persons not legally 
in office. It is now announced that the Commission, im- 
mediately after disposing of the examinations, will devote it- 
self to the revision of the local rules, and the entire reclassi- 
fication of the service, following closely the requirements of 
the Constitution. 


The decision of the Supreme Court, hold- 
ing Section 2 of the veteran exemption act 
of 1895 to be unconstitutional (page 60) has been received 
with satisfaction by the friends of reform in the State. The 
newspapers, almost without exception, print congratulatory 
editorials, and there is no doubt that they fairly represent pub- 
lic opinion in the matter. It has been stated that the legisla- 
ture may attempt to pass an act designed to circumvent the 
decision, but this is hardly probable. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has asked of the Civil Service Commission informa- 
tion showing the preferences remaining to the veteran, and 
has received a comprehensive statement, showing that the 
privileges the veterans retain comprise all that could be con- 
ceived except the one just denied them. 


Massachusetts. 


The State Civil Service act prepared by 
a committee of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Pennsylvania, and accepted substantially by the 
sub-committee of the Republican State Committee appointed 
to enquire into the subject, was reported to the Harrisburg con- 
vention on April 21, and formally approved. It was an- 
nounced that this and other Reform bills would be introduced 
in the Legislature of 1897, immediately after its organization, 
and that each would be made a party measure. The bills re- 
ported provide as follows: 

(1) For Civil Service Reform, (2) Forbidding assessments 
on salaries of public employees, (3) Abolishing the abuses 
connected with poll tax receipts, by political committees, (4) 
The protection of the suffrage by preventing the intimidation 
of employees by State, county, or city authorities, or by 
corporations or individuals; and (5) Amending the charters 
of cities of the second class. 

John Russell Young is chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, having the entire subject in charge, and Silas W. 
Pettit, chairman of the sub-committee on Civil Service Re- 
form. During the Convention the details of the proposed 
bills were discussed at length by the full committtee, and a 
number of modifications introduced designed to insure the 
constitutionality of each of the measures, and to leave no 
possible excuse for their rejection or shelving by the Legisla- 
ture. 


Pennsylvania. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Civil Service Reform Association of Ma- 
ryland, held on April 23d, the following resolution, relating 
to the constitutional amendment to be submitted to the. voters 
of the State at the general election in 1897, was adopted : 


Maryland. 


Resolved, That this Association, by its Executive Committee, pledges 
its best efforts to secure the adoption by the people of this State of the 
civil service reform amendment to the Constitution, and declares that it 
will take proper measures for this purpose, and particularly, to provide for 
carrying the amendment into effect by preparing drafts of bills to be sub- 
mitted to the next Legislature, providing for the introduction of the merit 
system in the offices in Baltimore City, and in the State, so far as the 
same may be practicable. 


It was deemed best to prepare drafts of bills at once, so 
that it may be fully understood by the public what positions 
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in the judgment of the Association may be properly covered 
by the examination system, in accordance with the terms of 
the amendment. As the amendment directs that the extent 
to which the system is to be applied shall be determined by 
practicability, it is supposed that the service of the smaller 
counties, and the towns and villages, may be wholly or in 
large part exempted. This would follow the interpretation 
placed upon the similar amendment now in force in New 
York. 


The Committee, at its session, adopted also the following 
resolution relative to the part taken by Senator Gorman in 
obstructing the extension of Postmaster-General Wilson’s ex- 
cellent plan of post office consolidation : 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Reform Association of Maryland, by 
its governing body, records its emphatic condemnation of those Senators 
of the United States and other politicians, whether in or out of public 
employ, who obstruct the President and Postmaster-General in their ef- 
forts to introduce or extend the merit system in suburban post offices, 
and who, in their hostility to whatever may impede the abuse of official 
patronage for their own selfish or partisan advantage, disregard the per- 
sonal comfort and commercial interest of their fellow citizens. 

The Association notes without surprise the prominence of Senator 
Arthur P. Gorman in these discreditable intrigues, and it reminds his 
colleagues and the public that Senator Gorman’s leadership has cost his 
party the control of this State, that his policy had been decisively repu- 
diated at the polls and that he neither enjoys the confidence nor repre- 
sents the sentiments of the people of Maryland. 


A POINT FOR MAYOR HOOPER. 


The contest between Mayor Hooper and the spoilsmen 
of the Baltimore City Council, who have taken from the 
Mayor the right of appointment of city officers, and vested 
it in themselves, is apt to continue without definite settlement 
until the Fall. The first important decision secured has been 
in the Mayor’s favor. This was in the mandamus case insti- 
tuted to compel the Mayor to administer the oath of office 
to Captain Noble N. Creager, who had been appointed by 
the Council as City Collector. This decision, which is not 
conclusive, sustains the action of the Superior Court of Balti- 
more, overruling the demurrer of Captain Creager’s counsel 
to certain details of the preliminary proceedings, and remands 
the case to a trial on its merits, before a jury, in the lower 
courts. Nothing conclusive may therefore be expected for 
three or four months at least. Meanwhile, the important city 
offices continue to be occupied by the hold-overs of the previ- 
ous administration. A question arose a few days ago regard- 
ing the right of the present Collector, Mr. Hopkins, to col- 
lect taxes under the levy of 1896, after the expiration of his 
term on May rs5th. Mayor Hooper held that he had not 
this right, and urged the Council to confirm the appointment 
of his nominee, Mr. Parlett, in order to avoid serious confu- 
sion. ‘This the Council refused to do. Governor Lowndes 
has solved the difficulty by appointing Mr. Hopkins as a State 
Collector, with authority to collect the city tax during the 
interim between the date of the expiration of his term and the 
qualification of his successor. 


The recent municipal election in Chicago turned 
upon what were distinctly Civil Service Reform 
issues, and the notable victory is accepted, in fact, as a popu- 
lar endorsement of the new Civil Service system. The success 
of the “ Voters’ League” was celebrated at a banquet given by 
the Commercial Club at Kinsley’s on April 25th. The sub- 
ject set for discussion was “Civic Reforms,” but the reform of 
the Civil Service was the theme of each speaker. President 
Clark, of the Civil Service Commission, in the course of his re- 
marks, declared that Mayor Swift, who was present, had sus 
tained the Commission loyally from the date of its inception ; 
and to this, Commissioner Waller, the democratic representa- 
tive in the Board, added, “‘ We could have done little or noth- 
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ing had it not been for the earnest co-operation of the chief 
exective of this city.” The other speakers were Judge Tho- 
man, ex-United States Civil Service Commissioner ; Commis- 
sioner Hotz of the local Board; Aldermen Kent and Harlan, 
two of the successful candidates of the Voters’ League ; Gen. 
Wesley Merritt; R. T. Crane; Postmaster Hesing ; and the 
Rev. Ernest M. Stires. The three local Commissioners in 
their respective addresses all testified to the highly successful 
operation of the rules since their promulgation in July last. 
Alderman Kent in his address warned the reformers that at- 
tempts would probably be made at the next session of the 
Legislature to injure the law through amendatory legislation. 
He suggested that every man who 1s a candidate for the Leg- 
islature should be asked to declare his views on Civil Service 
Reform during the campaign, and that the united effort of the 
Municipal reform organizations should be directed against 
those whose hostility or indifference might be ascertained. 


The total vote cast on the amendment to the 
Municipal charter of Tacoma, providing for the 
application of Civil Service rules to the various departments of 
the city government, was 3,110. The favorable majority was 
409. ‘The adoption of the Civil Service amendment is part of 
a general reform movement that has been in progress for a 
year past. ‘Tacoma was incorporated as a city in 1887, and 
now numbers fifty thousand inhabitants. It is probably the 
youngest city in the United States of its class, During its 
brief existence of nine years it has, however, gained experience 
which in older cities has covered decades. ‘lhe municipal of- 
fices have been in the hands of spoilsmen from the beginning. 
When their depredations became too bold to be longer en- 
dured the present uprising of citizens occurred. Two ex-city 
treasurers have been sent to jail for misappropriating the city 
funds, and several other prominent officials have been im- 
peached and removed from office for questionable conduct. 
The new city charter just adopted was proposed, and to insure 
the permanency of the reforms it was designed to effect, the 
provision for civil service rules was incorporated. The suc- 
cess of this plan was due very largely to the efforts of Dr. 
Francis B. Kellogg, George B. Walker, a prominent attorney, 
and Dr. C. P. Culver. The Commission of citizens appointed 
to draft necessary rules, has selected Dr. Culver as its secre- 
tary. It is expected that the Commission will announce both 
rules and classification within a month. 

The Commission appointed to carry the charter amend- 
ments into effect in Seattle, has already framed its rules. 
These went into effect on April 20. 


Tacoma. 


Ee « following minute has been adopted by the Civil Serv- 

ice Reform Association of Buffalo relative to the death 
of Bishop Stephen V. Ryan, who, for many years, partici- 
pated actively in the local reform movement in that city, and 
who had, since 1892, been a vice-president of the National 
Civil Service Reform League: 

“The Civil Service Reform Association of Buffalo wishes to 
express its deep sense of loss to the cause for which it stands in 
the death of Bishop Stephen Vincent Ryan. He was one of the 
original petitioners for the passage by Congress of the Pendle- 
ton Bill, by which was begun the reform of the Civil Service 
in the United States. Bishop Ryan also assisted in the organ- 
ization of the Buffalo Association, which was one of the first 
to be formed in the country, and was at the time of his death 
a vice-president in the National League. It was his custom 
to attend the annual meeting of this association, and he ever 
aided by his voice and influence the principles of Good Gov- 
ernment. 

“For the invaluable services which he rendered to the 
cause of good citizenship his name should always be held in 
grateful memory by the community in which he lived.” 
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The New Classified Service. 





THIRTY THOUSAND OFFICES ARE ADDED TO THE MERIT SYSTEM BY 
THE PRESIDENT’S ORDER—A COMPLETE REVISION OF THE RULES. 





| wwe D. C., May 13.—On the 6th day of May, 

President Cleveland signed an order the effect of which 
is to place under the civil service rules 29,399 positions hith- 
erto unclassified, bringing the total of classified positions to 
85,135, and virtually completing that part of the work of civil 
service reform contemplated by the act of 1883. 

The order repeals all previous rules and classifications, 
and establishes practically a new system, on a basis radically 
different from that which it replaces. The old complicated 
rules, which numbered fifty-three, were arranged under ten 
different titles, and filled nearly thirty pages of small print. 
These are swept away, and in their place appears a simple 
code of a dozen, expressed briefly and concisely. Under their 
provisions the Executive service is divided into five branches. 
Every office or employment in each, now existing or here- 
after created, with the exception of offices filled subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, and positions in the ordinary 
labor service, is included in the classification. Every position 
so classified is to be subject to competitive examination unless 
specifically exempted by order of the President ; thus reversing 
the old plan under which every position was exempt until 
specifically classified. 

The number of positions excepted is reduced from 2,099 
on May 1st—3.8 per cent. of the total then classified —- to 775 
or less than one per cent. of the present total. Non-competi- 
tive examinations, except in the case of Indians employed in 
minor positions in the Indian service, are abolished. 

The five branches are designated as follows: The Depart- 
mental Service, the Custom House Service, the Postal Ser- 
vice, the Government Printing Service, and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

The Departmental Service includes all officers and em- 
ployees who on the one hand are not appointed subject to 
the consent of the Senate, and on the other hand are above 
the grade of laborers, and who are serving in, or on detail 
from (1), the Departments, Commissions and Offices in the 
District of Columbia; (2), the Railway Mail Service; (3), the 
Indian Service; (4), the Pension Agencies; (5), the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service; (6), the Marine Hospital Service; 
(7), the Lighthouse Service; (8), the Mints and Assay Offices ; 
(9), the Revenue Cutter Service; (10), the force of custodians 
of Public Buildings; (11), the Sub-treasuries; (12), the En- 
gineer Department at large; and (13), those other employees 
outside of the District of Columbia whose duties are clerical 
or medical, or who serve as watchmen, messengers, draughts- 
men, engineers, computers, or firemen, or as superintendents 
of construction, superintendents of repairs, or foremen under 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, or who are in any 
branch of the Treasury Department excepting the Life Saving 
Service. 

In the Custom House Service are included all officers and 
employees, between the extremes before mentioned, in any 
customs districts where the employees number as many as 
five; and in the Post Office Service similar employees at free 
delivery offices. 

The Government Printing Service, and the Internal Reve- 
nue Service cover all like positions in the branches indicated 
by their designations. 

The list of classified places excepted from examination, 
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is confined substantially to Assistant Postmasters, Chief Dep- 
uty Collectors in Customs Districts having 150 employes, 
cashiers in first class Post Offices and in Custom Houses, 
cashiers in Internal Revenue Districts, and the confidential 
clerks of the President and his cabinet officers. 

The latter class comprise the entire excepted list in the 
Departmental Service at Washington. There are, besides these, 
93 Officers at Washington whose appointment is subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, including members of the cabinet, 
assistant secretaries, certain chiefs of bureaus, etc. The entire 
list of positions at Washington not filled through the merit sys- 
tem is reduced, therefore, to approximately 100. In the Cus- 
toms Service the exceptions will be confined to collectors, 
naval officers, surveyors and appraisers, who are of course 
appointed by the President and to the offices above referred 
to. The standard in each of the other branches is similar. 

There are various additional extensions, beyond the scope of 
the Civil Service Act of 1883, which, when they may be accom- 
plished, will complete the work of Civil Service Reform 
under the Federal Government. These include the exten- 
sion of the system of labor employment now in operation in 
the Navy Yards, to the entire labor service, numbering 
approximately twenty-five thousand persons; the adoption of 
an adequate system of appointment and retention of postmas- 
ters for merit; the substitution of competitive examinations 
for those of the non-competitive order now employed in the 
selection of candidates for the Consular service; the applica- 
tion of rules to the civil service of the District of Columbia; 
and, finally, the inclusion of the employees of Congress and of 
the Federal courts. ‘These constitute the programme of the 
work remaining to be done. 


An important feature of the present reclassification which 
should be mentioned, is the absence of specific titles or 
salaries in describing the places classified, and the substitution 
of a classification by duties or functions. ‘This shuts the door 
against a hundred possible abuses. It does away wholly 
with the spoilsman’s trick of abolishing one position, named 
in the rules, and creating another, under a new name, but 
with the same duties, so as to allow the arbitrary appointment 
of a favorite. 

Another noteworthy feature is the recognition of the Civil 
Service Commission as the supervisor of the entire system of 
promotions. This is a long step in advance, and though in 
operation the changed system may not prove perfect at once, 
experience undoubtedly will serve to straighten out the diffi- 
culties here as it has in so many other places. A helpful re- 
quirement is the provision that three candidates for promotion 
shall be certified to the appointing officer, giving the same 
latitude of choice that now exists in the case of original ap- 
pointment, and allowing that play of personal discretion which 
is always grateful to the chief who is to be held responsible for 
a subordinate’s efficiency. The tests for promotion are to take 
into consideration the character, quantity and quality of the 
candidate’s daily work, to be determined by the keeping of 
proper efficiency records. 

The jurisdiction of the Commission, in the matter of inves- 
tigations into cases of removal, etc., is broadened greatly by 
the general provision regarding discipline, that like offences 
shall receive like punishment. Heretofore the Commission 
has been limited, for all intents, to inquiries as to whether an 
employee had been dismissed for political reasons. The new 
code extends the scope of inquiry to a comparison between 
the penalties applied to different offenders of the same class. 
To cite a familiar illustration: A letter carrier may skip an oc 
casional box in making his round of collections, and is dismis- 
sed for the offence. Under the new rules it will not be neces- 
sary for the Commission to content itself with the single inquiry 
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as to whether the regulations of the Post Office Department 
prescribe dismissal for carelessness in collections; but if it is 
discovered that other carriers who have been as neglectful as 
this one have escaped with a mere reprimand or a brief sus- 
pension, they will have a right to probe deeper, and to ascer- 
tain the motive that led the departmental authorities to be so 
severe in one case and so lenient in the other. If it finds 
that the enforcement of discipline seems to run parallel with 
lines of political partisanship in a certain office, they will have 
a case to report to the President for his action. 


It has been the general conviction since the beginning of 
the present administration that Mr. Cleveland would not leave 
office until he had extended and improved the Civil Service 
rules to the farthest limit within his ability. With this 
in mind, the United States Civil Service Commission for some 
time past has been occupied in preparing for the President’s 
consideration a more systematic arrangement of the rules, 
with the end of procuring such changes as observation and 
experience has shown to be necessary or desirable. The first 
Civil Service rules were promulgated by President Arthur on 
July 16, 1883. In 1888 a general revision was adopted by 
President Cleveland, forming the code that has been contin- 
ued in force with occasional amendments, until the present 
time. These rules involved a repetition for each of the branches 
of the classified service of provisions common to all. While 
the service was small this plan worked well, but as it expanded 
to larger proportions the necessity for greater simplicity has 
constantly increased. In the new rules the repetition of com- 
mon provisions is avoided by establishing a general code which 
permits the grouping of provisions relating to the same subject 
matter formerly more or less separated, and arranged in the 
proper order or sequence. 

Under the old rules there was a very marked lack of uni- 
formity in the number and character of places excepted from 
examination, the granting of exceptions having been deter- 
mined largely by the recommendations of individual appoint- 
ing officers. ‘The Commission became quite satisfied that the 
list of excepted places should not only be made uniform, but 
that it should be greatly reduced, and that non-competitive 
examinations should be discontiued. The excepted places 
have generally been of the higher and more important order, 
so that the large reduction in the revised list is of especial 
value. In theory, places have been excepted with the object 
of filling them with men who possess qualifications that can- 
not be tested by competitive examinations; in practice they 
have generally been filled with men distinctly inferior to those 
who might be secured by promotion or transfer, or through 
the examinations of the Commission. In filling the places 
taken from the excepted list promotion or transfer will be the 
usual method followed. 


gee ong another generation, with the increase of popula- 

tion, it is estimated that the post offices alone will 
reach half a million. In our own county we have now over 
two hundred and more are being established every year. 
Now let any one think of the worry and fret a Congressman 
must undergo, and the Post Office Department also, in’con- 
sidering petitions, listening to the importunities of applicants 
and politicians, to make changes in our local two hundred 
offices. But multiply this county by all the counties in the 
State, and to this add all the counties in the whole United 
States and Territories, and one can readily see how office- 
seeking must either kill a Postmaster-General or demoralize 
the land. Unless some change is made, the government will 
be stopped to engage in the task of turning men out of office 
and putting others in.—Zancaster, (Pa.,) Examiner. 
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Against the “ Soldiers’ Exemption Bill.” 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SUPREME COURT DECLARES THE MEASURE VIO- 
LATIVE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


gp boring 2 of Chapter sor of the Acts of 1895, com- 

monly known as the “Soldier’s Preference Act,” has 
been held to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, in a decision rendered on April 25. 
This is a signal victory, the credit for which is largely due to 
the local Civil Service Reform Associations and their coun- 
sel, Mr. Joseph B. Warner. 

The act in question provided that a veteran from whom an 
application for employment in the public service had been re- 
ceived, should be preferred for certification and appointment 
in preference to all other applicants, not veterans, excepting 
women, without any examination whatsoever. The sole quali- 
fication required was that the veteran applying should file an 
affidavit to the effect that in his own judgment he was able to 
perform the duties of the position satisfactorily ; this affidavit 
to be accompanied by a statement of three citizens, not sworn, 
to the effect that he had been known to them as a person of 
good reputation. This remarkable piece of legislation was 
the culmination of a series of acts through which the prefer- 
ence given to veterans in Massachusetts has been gradually 
extended. 

Section 14, of Chapter 320 of the Acts of 1884, the orig- 
inal Civil Service Act, provided that a preference should be 
given, other qualifications being equal, to honorably discharged 
veterans of the army and navy. By Chapter 473 of the Acts 
of 1888 this was more clearly defined by a provision that 
such veterans “shall be appointed in preference to other per- 
sons certified who have not a higher standing on the eligible 
list.” Prior to this, however, in 1887, an Act had been passed 
providing that a veteran might be appointed without exami- 
nation by any appointing officer satisfied of his capacity for 
the position to be filled. It was provided, moreover, that this 
act should not be construed to prevent such persons from tak- 
ing examinations under the appointment and preference pro- 
visions already in force. 

Section 1 of the act of 1895 amended the act of 1889 by 
providing that all veterans upon any eligible list should be 
certified before civilians, without regard to standing. Section 
2 extended the right of appointment of an unexamined veteran 
over the applicant not a veteran, by making it not only dis- 
cretionary with the appointing power, but mandatory upon it. 
It will be remembered that the passage of this act was against 
the indignant protest of the best citizens of the State, and that 
the measure was vetoed by Governor Greenhalge, only to be 
repassed by large majorities in each house. Shortly after it 
went into effect the suit to test its constitutionality was com- 
menced. ‘The petitioner, Frederick W. Brown, was not a vet- 
eran, but had after examination been placed at the head of 
a list of candidates eligible for appointment to the position 
in question. He had remained at the head of the list until 
July, 1895, when the Commission placed Edward D. Bean, 
a veteran who had not been examined, at the head, and re- 
duced the petitioner to a second place. Bean had been ap- 
pointed under the provisions of Section 2 of the preference 
act. The contention of the petitioner was that the act per- 
mitting this proceeding was unconstitutional, in that it vio- 
lated the principles which underlie the system of government 
implied in the Constitution of the Commonwealth, and that it 
violated also certain expressed provisions of the Constitution. 
In its decision the court does not consider the constitutional- 
ity of Section 1 of the act, giving the preference to examined 
veterans above all others on an eligible list, but confines itself 
to the case in point. The decision is based upon Article 6 of 
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the Bill of Rights, which provides that “ No man, nor corpo- 
ration, or association of men, have any other title to obtain 
advantages, or particular and exclusive privileges, distinct 
from those of the community, than what arises from the consid- 
eration of services rendered to the public ;” and upon the pro- 
vision of Article 7 that ‘“ Government is instituted for the 
common good ; for the protection, safety, prosperity and hap- 
piness of the people; and not for the profit, honor or private 
interest of any one man, family or class of men.” It is held 
that the position sought by the petitioner is a “ public office,” 
the privilege to fill which is one of the equal rights of every 
citizen who is qualified. The opinion is written by Chief 
Justice Field, the full bench concurring. In the conclusion 
it is stated : 

‘*Public offices are created for the purpose of effecting the ends for 
which government has been instituted, which are the common good, 
and not the profit, honor or private interest of any one man, family or 
class of men. In our form of government it is fundamental that public 
offices are a public trust, and that the persons to be appointed should be se- 
lected solely with a view to the public welfare. In offices which are cre- 
ated by the Legislature, where the method of appointment is not prescribed 
by the Constitution, the Legislature can take upon itself the responsibil- 
ity of selecting the persons to be appointed, or can confer the power of 
appointment upon public officers or boards or upon the inhabitants of 
cities, towns or districts, but we think that it is inconsistent with the na- 
ture of our government, and particularly with Articles 6 and 7 of our 
Declaration of Rights, that the appointing power should be compelled 
by legislation to appoint to public offices persons of a certain class in 
preference to all others, without the exercise on its part of any discre- 
tion, and without the favorable judgment of some legally constituted of- 
ficer or board designated by law to inquire and determine whether the 


persons to be appointed are actually qualified to perform the duties which 
pertain to the offices.” 


The question remains undetermined whether a distinction 
may be made between “ public offices” and “ public employ- 
ments,” and whether the act in its relation to public employ- 
ments is also unconstitutional. The Civil Service Commission 
has requested an opinion from the Attorney-General on this 
point. 

In response to a request from the Legislature as to the ef- 
fect of the decision upon the employment of veterans, the 
Commissioners sum up the preferences still to be given as fol- 
lows: 

First.—A veteran applying for and passing the examination for any 
position in the classified public service must be appointed in preference 
to a person not a veteran, notwithstanding the latter has a higher stand- 
ing on the eligible list. 

Second.—Any appointing officer has the absolute right to appoint a 
veteran to any position under him without examination or other proof 
than the fact of honorable military or naval service in the war of the re- 
bellion, and honorable discharge therefrom. 

7'hird.—Such appointing officer is not compelled to appoint an un- 
examined veteran to any public office in preference to others. 

Fourth.—The question how far such appointing officer can be com- 
pelled to appoint an unexamined veteran to public employment, as dis- 
tinguished from public office, remains in doubt, and upon it the commis- 
sioners are awaiting, and will be governed by, the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the character 
of the preference given to veterans under Civil Service statutes 
outside of Massachusetts. In New York State it is required 
that veterans on the eligible lists, either for appointment or 
promotion, shall be selected before all others, not veterans. 
In the Federal service preference is given only to veterans 
who have been honorably discharged for disability; and un- 
der the Illinois Act no preference of any sort is allowed. 





i; ig prefer the veteran simply because he holds an honor- 

able discharge from the army or navy, regardless of the 
question of competence, is not only a prostitution of the pub- 
lic service, but it is an insult to the large body of veteran sol- 
diers and sailors who would preserve unimpaired those princi 
ples of government for which they fought.— Boston Transcript. 
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For Good City Government. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE AT BALTIMORE-—THE 
PAPERS READ. 





i em second annual meeting of the National Municipal 
League, and Fourth National Conference for good city 
government, held at Baltimore, May 6, 7 and 8, were in the 
highest degree successful. The delegates present included 
the most active municipal reform workers of the country ; the 
reports of progress made during the year were most encour- 
aging, and the several papers read were interesting and in- 
structive. 


The report of Secretary Woodruff, presented at the open- 


ing of the meeting, gives the following summary of the exten- 
sion of the year: 


The progress chronicled in our last annual report was remarkabl© 
and quite without parallel. We noted that in every section of the coun- 
try public-spirited citizens had formed reform associations to combat mu- 
nicipal evils and inculcate higher standards of citizenship. This year it 
is our privilege to report that a large majority of these associations is 
still in more or less active existence ; and there has been an increase of 65 
per cent. While the major portion of this comes from the North Atlan- 
tic States, nevertheless, other sections have contributed a goodly quota. 

It will prove of interest, no doubt, as well as instructive, to compare 
the results of an examination of this year’s roll with those of 1894 and 
1895. We are entirely dependent for our figures upon the roll prepared 
by the National Municipal League, which is by no means complete. In 
fact there is a much larger number of bodies than we have any record of ; 
although we endeavor to keep track of all. If we err it will be upon the 
side of moderation and omission ; rather than upon that of exaggeration 
and commission. 

Now as to the figures. In the North Atlantic Group in 1894, there 
were 27 organizations ; in 1895, 79, and in 1896, 121; an increase of 
451 per cent. in two years ; and this despite the fact that the good citi- 
zens of New York, because of a difference of opinion as to minor details, 
permitted a division of their forces in the face of the enemy, and thereby 
enabled the latter to gain a victory, which, although not very rich in of- 
fices, was of very considerable importance in the way of prestige. In 
the South Atlantic States there were two organizations in 1894, both to 
be found in one city ; in 1895, there were 13, distributed among three 
States, and in 1896, 17 in five States. The Northern Central States in 
1894 had 14 to their credit ; in 1895, 54; in 1896, 78. Inthe Southern 
Central States in 1894, there was not a reform body or any organization 
devoting much time or attention to any phase of the municipal problem. 
In 1895, however, there were seven, and in 1896, 15 associations working 
strenuously, and with a singleness of purpose toward securing a better- 
ment of civic affairs. In the Western Group the one of two years ago, 
grew into the 23 of 1895, and the 36 of 1896. 

New York State still maintains its lead. It has 49 municipal reform 
organizations within its borders; New Jersey follows with 28, and Penn- 
sylvania with 17, Ohio with 15, Illinois with 13, and Wisconsin and Cal- 
ifornia with 12 each, come next in order. Indiana and Colorado have to 
each ; Massachusetts, Maryland and Minnesota, nine each. 

Mere figures, interesting as they are to the statistically-inclined, do 
not, however, tell the whole story. I should far exceed the limits should 
I attempt to describe the activities and accomplishments of the 267 en- 
rolled bodies. 


The President of the League, Mr. James C. Carter, said 
in the course of his annual address, on the evening of the 6th: 


The root of the whole trouble in municipal misgovernment is the 
close alliance between the leaders of State and National parties and the 
manipulators of local cliques or rings. And the true line of action to be 
taken by the friends of good government should be to banish, absolutely 
banish, from State and National politics the whole subject of municipal 
government. ... 

There is no proper connection whatever between State and National 
politics on the one hand and municipal politics on the other. What differ- 
ence does it make to you whether the man who sweeps or paves your 
streets is a Democrat or a Republican? Whether the Superintendent of 
your schools is a believer in free trade or in protection? Or whether even 
your Mayor believes in this particular National doctrine or that ? 

Only for purposes of mischief are these branches of politics drawn 
together. The fault lies not altogether with the municipal spoilsmen, 
but very largely with men of the higher class and who ought to be in- 
spired by a higher purpose. 

Those who are called the great and principal statesmen of our coun- 
try, the men of great ambitions, who aspire to be Congressmen, Senators 
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and even Presidents—they are the ones who continue subservient to 
municipal bosses. 

They feel that their election, their advancement, their future, depend 
upon whether they get the aid of this man or that, and I say here that 
no man can receive the aid of one whom he knows to be a corrupt boss 
without entering into a tacit compact to return the favor in some shape 
or other. The members of this League honor no man who aspires to 
place and honor and seeks to obtain them by means such as I have men- 
tioned. 

The divorce of municipal from State and National politics is useful 
not only to good city government, but will be felt equally by the great 
parties. Why is it that, with the Executive and both branches of Con- 
gress in the hands of the same political party, we too often find a meas- 
ure to which that party is pledged in its platform unable to pass? Men 
are obliged to confess themselves unfaithful to partisan obligations be- 
cause they have placed themselves under other obligations to get into 
the positions they hold. 

Hand in hand with the divorce of State and National from Municipal 
politics in bringing about the reforms for which our league is working, 
goes the merit system of appointment. With civil service reform installed 
in our cities the advantage which is gained is not only that we secure a 
faithful man for the office, but we get rid cf a man who was there be- 
fore, not to serve faithfully, but to prostitute the office to a ward boss. 
We have taken from the low political leaders what they have lived on 
before, because they can no longer give promises of offices in case of 
success when they no longer have offices at their disposal. . . . 

We sometimes think that this is a narrow work, and our patriotism is 
aroused more easily by National politics and the relations of our country 
to others. This is not the true view of patriotism. 

What is patriotism? It does not consist in cursing foreign nations 
and foreign peoples and swearing that our own people and country are the 
best, brightest, bravest and handsomest that ever lived. Patriotism means 
the love of country. How, then, can patriotism be stimulated in the first 
instance save by having a country to be loved? Therefore, I say make 
your country lovable by making your cities the real centers of virtue, in- 
telligence, character and all manner of usefulness, as they can and ought 
to be. 


The list of papers read included the following: 


On the 6th:—*The Recent Revolt in Baltimore; Its Re- 
sults and Lessons,” by Chas. Morris Howard, Secretary of the 
Baltimore Reform League. 

“Chicago since the Adoption of Civil Service Reform,” by 
Merritt Starr, of Chicago. 


On the 7th :—* The Municipal Ownership of Street Rail- 
ways,” by Charles Richardson, of Philadelphia, on the affirm- 
ative side, and Frank M. Loomis, of Buffalo, on the negative. 

“Public Control of Franchises,” by Hon. H. S. Pingree, 
Mayor of Detroit; and the following papers on the municipal 
condition of Southern cities:—Richmond, by Virginius New- 
tonn, Esq.; Nashville, A. B. S. Lindsley; Atlanta, A. H. 
Davis; Memphis, J. H. Malone; “ Municipal Reform in 
Georgia,” Arthur Dasher, Esq., of Macon. 


On the 8th :—“State Boards of Municipal Control,” by 
Frederick Wm. Holls, of New York, a member of the New 
York State Commission on third class cities. 

“The Reform of Our Municipal Councils,” 
W. Williams, Baltimore. 

“Shall Municipal Legislators Receive a Salary?” by James 
W. Pryor, Secretary of the City Club of New York. 

“Shall We Have One or Two Legislative Chambers ?” 
Samuel B. Capen, President of the Boston Municipal League, 
speaking for one chamber, and John A. Butler, President of 
the Milwaukee Municipal League, for two. 

“The Necessity of Excluding Politics from Municipal 
Business,” by Col. George E. Waring, Commissioner of Street 
Cleaning, of New York City. 

“A Christian Citizen League,” by Rev. Dr. A. G. Lawson, 
Camden, N. J. And the following papers on the municipal 
condition of Northern Cities:—Springfield, by George A. 
Denison, editor of the Springfield Republican; Albany, by 
Mayor John Boyd Thacher; Pittsburg, by George W. Guthrie, 
President of the Pittsburg Municipal League. 

The papers of Messrs. Pingree, Pryor, Capen and Thacher, 
who were unable to be present, were read by others. All of the 
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papers prepared will be printed in full in the bound volume 
of the proceedings of the meeting. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year, are as follows: 

President : James C. Carter, of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles Richardson, of Philadelphia; Samuel B. 
Capen, of Boston ; Thomas W. Strong, of Portland, Ore.; H. Dickson 
Bruns, of New Orleans ; George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee: Charles J. Bonaparte (Chairman), of Balti- 
more; Messrs. Matthew Hale, of Albany; Jos. A. Miller, of Provi- 
dence ; Wm. G. Low, of Brooklyn; Frank N. Hartwell, of Louisville ; 
E. T. Blandin, of Cleveland ; Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia ; George 
W. Ochs, of Chattanooga ; Dudley Tibbetts, of Troy; A. L. Crocker, 
of Minneapolis, and S. S$. Newman, of Washington, D. C. 

On the evening of the 7th a dinner was tendered the visit- 
ing delegates at the Hotel Rennert, at which Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte presided. Gen. William A. Aiken, of Connecticut, 
in the course of an after dinner speech, referred in terms of 
highest praise to the sweeping extension of the Civil Service 
Rules ordered by President Cleveland the day before. Gen. 
Aiken moved that the President of the League be requested 
to convey by letter to Mr. Cleveland the grateful and ap- 
preciative thanks of the delegates present for the important 
and gratifying step that he had taken. The motion was 
numerously seconded, and carried unanimously by a rising 
vote. 


I’xaniinations for the Federal Service. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has called 
the following examinations, each of which will be held at 9 
A. M. on the dates mentioned, in Washington and other cities 
where there are candidates: 

May 29: To fill a vacancy in the position of draughtsman 


in the Department of Agriculture at a salary of $720 per an- 


num. ‘The subjects will be the same as for the clerk copyist 
examination with the addition of pen drawing, both lands- 
cape and mechanical; map-making, and lettering. 

June 4: To fill vacancy in the position of assistant agros- 
tologist, Department of Agriculture, at a salary of $1,500 per 
annum. The subjects of this examination will be economic 
agrostology, systematic agrostology, principles of agriculture, 
French, German, and Latin. 

June 4: To fill two vacancies in the position of expert 
chemical assistant, and one vacany in the position of expert 
physical assistant, Office of Experiment Stations, Department 
of Agriculture, at salaries of $1,000 per annum each. 

The subjects of the expert chemical assistant examination 
will be as follows: German, translation of scientific papers ; 
French, translation of scientific papers; general physiology, 
organic chemistry, physiological chemistry, physical chemis- 
try, especially heats of combustion, analytical chemistry, es- 
pecially elementary and food analysis, methods of nutrition 
investigation, especially with the respiration calorimeter. 

The subjects of the expert physical assistant examination 
will be as follows: German, translation of scientific papers ; 
French, translation of scientific papers; general physiology, 
chemistry, general and physical; mechanics of solids, liquids 
and gases; heat, especially measurement and relation of heat 
and work; electricity, especially measuring instruments and 
methods of experimenting ; methods of nutrition investigation, 
especially with the respiration calorimeter. 

June 4: To fill vacancies in the position of copper-plate 
map engraver in the U. S. Geological Survey. ‘The salaries 
of the position will be from $3 to $5 per diem, according to 
the qualifications of the persons appointed as shown by actual 
experience in the office. The subjects of the examination 
will be orthography, penmanship, copying, arithmetic, and 
practical questions relating to the work of an engraver. The 
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first four subjects will be of a very light grade, but applicants 
will be required to furnish evidence of their experience in the 
work of engraving. 


Political Activity of Office Holders. 


HE United States Civil Service Commission has recently 
received many inquiries as to the extent of political ac- 
tivity in which a Federal office holder may engage. 
The following letter addressed to Representative McCall 
shows the attitude of the Commission on this timely subject : 


MAY Ist, 1896. 
Hon. JoHN E. McCAL1, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir :—In response to your communication of April 30, inquiring 
whether a person holding office under the civil service law is permitted to 
join a local political club, and whether he would be subject to removal for 
doing so, you are informed that the Commission has no authority to take 
any action relative to the political conduct of an officeholder unless it is 
charged that he has violated the civil service act, section 2, part second, 
sub. six, in the use of ‘‘ his official authority or influence to coerce the 
political action of any person or body;” or the civil service rules, 
General Rule I, by the use of ‘‘ his official authority or influence for the 
purpose of interfering with an election or controlling the results thereof,’’ 
or in influencing a dismissal, for refusal to be coerced in political ac- 
tion, or to contribute money for political purposes, or for refusal to ren- 
der political service. The conduct of an office holder not falling within 
these provisions is a matter wholly for the consideration of the appoint- 
ing power, in which this Commission cannot interfere. The Post Office 
Department has stated that it does not attempt or desire to control the 
political opinions of any one connected with the service, but it has for 
years insisted that the railway mail clerks shall not take an active interest 
in politicsin the wayof attending conventions as delegates, making political 
speeches, or assisting in the management of political campaigns. It 
holds, and has held, that the interests of the service can be best sub- 
served by requiring the clerks to attend strictly to their official duties 
and to maintain amicable relations with those with whom they come in 
contact, both in their official and in their personal character. It freely 
accords them the right to vote according to the dictates of their own 
conscience and to express their opinions in courteous and gentlemanly 
language, but more than this is detrimental to the best interests of the 
service and in violation of the order of the President issued July 14th, 
1886, warning against the use of official positions to control political 
movements. 

The question proposed should properly be submitted to the head of 
the Department. ‘The order of the President referred to, which is yet in 
force, was made part of the postal rules and regulations by the succeed- 
ing Administration and repromulgated by the Postmaster-General, May 
23d, 1894, ‘‘ forthe information and guidance of all officers and em- 
ployees in the postal service.” In this declaration the President warns 
office holders: 

‘* Against the use of their official positions in attempts to control 
political movements in their localities. . . . Office holders . . . should 
scrupulously avoid, in their political action, as well as in the discharge 
of their official duties, offending, by display of obtrusive partisanship, 
their neighbors who have relations with them as public officials. . 
The influence of Federal office holders should not be felt in the manipula- 
tion of political primary meetings and nominating conventions. . 
Individual interest and activity in political affairs are by no means con- 
demned. Office holders are neither disfranchised nor forbidden the 
exercise of political privileges ; but their privileges are not enlarged, nor 
is their duty to party increased to pernicious activity by officeholding.” 

‘The present Postmaster-General, in an address delivered before the 
convention of letter carriers at Philadelphia, September 2d, 1895, used 
the following language : 

‘* No one rejoices more than I do, both on principle and on the lower 
plane of selfish convenience, that every free delivery post office of the 
country is now under civil service rules; that the gateway to employ- 
ment therein is no longer partisan influence, political or other ‘ pulls,’ 
but the free and open road of personal merit, and that the tenure of that 
employment no longer depends upon anything less than individual merit 
and individual fidelity.” 

On September 6th, 1895, the Commission expressed the opinion that 
those who enter the classified civil service upon the ground of ascertained 
merit as established by the civil service rules and are protected therein, 
should be quick to recognize the reciprocal obligation thereby imposed 
and avoid any action which now or at any future time could reasonably 
be subject to adverse political criticism. 

Very respectfully, 


(Signed,) JOHN R. PROCTER, President, 








May 15, 1896. 


Memoranda. 





i le changes of fourth-class postmasters for the thirty- 
eighth month of the present administration, April 5, to 
May 4, 1896, numbered 765, of which 657 were caused by 
deaths and resignations, leaving 108 to be accounted for by 
removals, either for cause or at the expiration of four-year 
terms. 
* * * 

An open competitive examination for the position of Mili- 
tary Instructor in the State Industrial School at Rochester, 
will be held at that institution on May 26th, 1896. ‘The sal- 
ary of the position is $1,5co per annum. The examination 
will cover arithmetic, handwriting, general information, mili- 
tary tactics and ability to command as exhibited by a practical 
test. Applicants must be residents and citizens of the State of 
New York, and at least twenty-one years of age. Applica- 
tions must be on file in the office of the Commission prior to 
the date of the examination. For application blanks address, 
Secretary, New York Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y, 

* * * 


The recent order extending the classified service includes, of 
course, the employees of the San Francisco Mint. President 
E. L. Colnon, of the California Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners, in an interview published shortly after the order 
was issued, stated that “ what was good enough for the Mint, 
was good enough for the water front ;” and added his intention 
to apply to the next Legislature for the enactment of a law 
designed to apply Civil Service regulations to the employecs 
of the Harbor Commission. In order that it may not be 
charged that it is his plan to continue in office the appointees 
of his own administration, Mr. Colnon adds that he will re- 
quest that it be provided also that the present staff of em- 
ployees be examined on the same footing with new applicants 
and rejected in the event of their failure to pass satislactorily. 

x * * 


The Citizens’ League, which won the recent Municipal 
election in New Orleans and elected a large number of mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, will secure the introduction of a 
State Civil Service act during the next legislative session. 

* * * 


About a year and a half ago the United States Civil 
Service Commission found it necessary to answer a charge 
made by Rev. Dr. Peters from his pulpit in New York City, 
that Roman Catholics secured copies of examination questions 
in advance, and controlled both the Commission and its 
subordinate boards. In a letter addressed shortly afterward 
to Bishop Montgomery, the Commission demonstrated that 
there is a far smaller representation of Roman Catholics in 
the departments than would be expected from the statistics of 
communicants of all religions in the fourteen leading cities of 
the country. The stale libel has been repeated, however, in 
an article by Rev. Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, printed in the Detroit 
Christian Herald, of March last. This time the Commission 
has not contented itself with a mere refutation, but has ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of the Christian Herald, pointing 
out that the statement in question charges the Commissioners 
and their subordinates with crimes that are punishable by 
both fine and imprisonment, and adds that “a mere belief in 
its truth, however honestly that belief may be entertained, 
will not of itself constitute any defense in law or morals. If 
it is untrue in fact the law imputes malice. Common fame 
will not justify such a charge. However general the language 
of the publication, inasmuch as its application to the Commis- 
sion would be generally recognized or perceived, it is a libel 
on each individual.” Continuing, the Commission asks for 
he address of the Rev. Dr. Henry, in order that he may be 
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called upon to set forth the grounds upon which his charge is 
made, and adds: “The opportunity of explanation is also 
extended to the publishers of your journal before further 
action shall be taken.” 

A suit for libel will certainly be one effective means of 
ending the mean sort of criticism of which this publication is 
a fair sample. 


College League Notes. 





HE annual meeting of the College League will be held at 
the time and place of that of its parent organization, the 
National Civil-Service Reform League. This will afford the 
college men an excellent opportunity to get into closer touch 
with the general reform movement and to meet the men prom- 
inent in its affairs. 


Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, delivered an 
address on civil-service reform before an enthusiastic audience 
at Northwestern University the latter part of April. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of the recently organized 
Northwestern University Good Government Club. 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan University Good 
Government Club, on March 31st, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, James A. Le Roy; 
Vice-President, Dwight J. Turner; Secretary, Arnold L. 
Davis; Treasurer, Louis A. Pratt. The broad field in which 
this club works is thus outlined in its constitution: “ The ob- 
ject of the club shall be to study the principles and functions 
of government and the methods and means for the better and 
purer administration thereof, and to discuss public questions 
of the day.” 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt addressed between twenty-five 
hundred and three thousand of the students of the University 
at Ann Arbor the evening of April 24th on “ Enforcement of 
Law.” In the course of his address, Mr. Roosevelt commended 
the organization of college civil-service reform and good 
government clubs, and urged the members to study with the 
object of fitting themselves for practical and efficient work af- 
ter leaving their college halls. The country, he said, looks to 
the educated young men for the purification of its politics and 
its future prosperity as a nation. Mr. Roosevelt’s account of 
how the New York Police commission entered upon and ac- 
complished its work, in the face of well-nigh insuperable dif- 
ficulties taught a memorable lesson of courage and persever- 
ance and their results. 


The attention of members of college clubs who are intend- 
ing to enter essays in competition for the prizes offered by the 
League is called to the time limit. All such essays must be in 
the hands of the Secretary of the League on or before June 
2oth. 


Several of the clubs of the college League were the means 
of the forwarding to Washington of strong protests from the 
influential men of their respective localities against the passage 
of the Pasco amendment to the Postal Appropriation Bill. 

‘. E. B. 


Municipal Reform Notes. 





HERE is a movement on foot in New York city to form, 

by a coalition of existing forces, a permanent ‘City Party,” 
with the object of uniting the decent voters of the city against 
the local machines of both National parties. The City Club 


has appointed a committee to confer with similar committees of 
This 


other organizations, and to formulate a definite plan. 


































































committee, which has already held several preliminary meetings, 
is composed of Elihu Root, W. Bayard Cutting, George 
Haven Putnam, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, James C. Car- 
ter, Horace E. Deming, and Joseph Larocque. The Council 
of Confederated Good Government Clubs has appointed as 
its Committee Charles C. Nadal, George M. Cassatt, and 
Henry C. Strong. The representatives of other organizations 
have not as yet been announced. 

It is the plan of the promoters of the movement to organize 
a general committee of five hundred or one thousand when 
the new party has been properly organized, and primaries 
have been held. Attempts will also be made to induce simi- 
lar movements in other cities of New York, and to make the 
“City Party” a potent factor in the politics of the State. It 
is hardly possible to discuss the subject more definitely at this 
early stage, but it is not unlikely that the present effort will 
prove to be the beginning of a movement calculated to speed 
the work of Municipal reform. 


Annual Meetings and Elections. 





HE annual meeting of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association was held on the 13th inst., at the house of 
the City Club. ‘lhe principal business of the meeting other 
than the submission of reports, and the election of officers, 
was the adoption of a resolution instructing the officers of the 
Association to address letters to the Governor and the State 
Civil Service Commission requesting, (1) that they extend the 
State Civil Service rules to the standard adopted by the 
President for the Federal Service. (2) That they adopt the 
registration system for the employment of laborers and 
mechanics on the canals and other public works. (3) That 
the employees of the larger counties be classified, and exami- 
ning boards appointed, and (4) That steps be taken to enforce 
also in every city of the State the standard of competitive ex- 
aminations “ wherever practicable.” In the event of the fail- 
ure of the Governor and the Commission to make these 
various extensions, each of which, in the judgment of the 
Association, is required by the constitutional amendment, 
steps will be taken to secure the same end through the 
Courts. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Carl Schurz. 

Vice-Presidents—Joseph HI]. Choate, Dorman B. Eaton, E. L. 
Godkin, D. Willis James. A. R. Macdonough, Oswald Ottendorfer, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Oscar S. Straus. 

Executive Committee—Samuel P. Avery, Silas W. Burt, Edward 
Cary, Charles Collins, Horace E. Deming, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Alfred Bishop Eason, Jacob I’. Miller, S. H. Ordway, E. Randolph 
Robinson, Anson Phelps Stokes, William H. Thomson, Seth S. Terry, 
Chas. W. Watson and Everett P. Wheeler. 

Secretary—George McAneny. 
Treasurer—William Jay Schieffelin. 


The annual meeting of the Newton Association was held 
on April 27th. After the reading of the review of the year’s 
work by the Secretary, an address to the Conference Commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Representatives, urging that 
the Lodge amendment to the Postal Appropriation Bill be 
substituted for that introduced by Senator Pasco, was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

The following officers were electe«: 

President—Ileary Lambert. 

Vice-Presidents—Edwin Bb. Ilaskell, Edwin P. Seaver, Nathaniel T. 
oe R. Leeson, Fisher Ames, Francis G. Curtis, and George 
H. Ellis. 

Executive Committee—R. L. Bridgman, D. C. Heath, Thos B. 
Fitzpatrick, Geo. E. Gilbert, Edwin F. Kimball, F. F. Raymond. 

Treasurer—H. E. Bothfeld. 

Secretary—James P. ‘Tolman. 
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The Cambridge Association met in annual session on May 
7th. The principal subjects of discussion were the recent ex- 
tensions by the President, and the decision of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court against the constitutionality of the Vete- 
eran Preference Bill. Resolutions were passed expressing the 
Association’s approval of both these measures. 

The officers elected were as follows : 


President—Richard Henry Dana. 

Vice. Presidents—Charles W. Eliot, Charles Theodore Russell, John 
Read, Charles Eliot Norton, Samuel L. Montague. 

Executive Committee—Edmund Reardon, Philip Stanley Abbot, 
James Barr Ames, Alexander H. Hill, William F. Bradbury, Josiah M, 
Brooks, David T. Dickinson, William B. Durant, William H. Emerson, 
William O. Henshaw, Archibald M. Howe, Stillman F. Kelley, James 
J. Myers, Charles Eliot Norton, John L. Osborne, Albert S. Parsons, 
Joseph G. Thorp, Robert N. Toppan, William W. Vaughan, George G. 
Wright, Charles F. Wyman and Morrill Wyman, Jr. The Secretary and 
Treasurer will be elected by the Executive Committee. 





At the annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
New York Association, held on the afternoon of the 13th inst., 
officers for the year were chosen as follows : 

President, Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin ; Vice-president, Mrs. C. R. 
Loweli; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin ; Executive 
Committee, the officers, and Miss Chanler, Miss Morgan, Miss Schurz 
and Miss Zimmerman. 


New Publications. 

gp ae rg John H. Mitchell, of Oregon will contribute to 

the June number of the Forum an article advocating the 
“Election of Senators by Popular Vote.” Senator Mitchell 
believes that the political and moral supremacy of the people 
can be rightfully expressed and maintained only when they 
exercise this right directly and not vicariously. He believes that— 
the election of United States Senators by popular vote will (1) 
afford an efficient remedy for the many evils resulting from 
the present system of Senatorial elections—such as length of 
time consumed and frequent failure to choose, and the conse- 
quent distraction of the legislative mind from its proper busi- 
ness; (2) discourage the use of improper means to influence 
the control of Senatorial elections ; (3) greatly diminish the 
temptation to gerrymander ; (4) enlarge the political rights of 
the individual voter relating to suffrage; (5) eliminate from 
elections involving the selection of members of the legislature 
one great cause for irritation and unseemly contention where- 
in, as a rule, the question upon which everything is made to 
turn is as to how this or that man will vote for Senator, rather 
than upon the question as to his fitness for the office of legis- 
lator; and (6) effectively tend to the destruction of “ boss 
rule.” Senator Mitchell contends that a thoroughly aroused 
and enlightened public opinion demands the change, and 
urges that this demand be respected by Congress to the extent 
of giving the people of the several states, through their repre- 
sentatives in the legislatures, an opportunity to pass upon the 
question: for, in his opinion, “no harm is likely to come to 
representative republican government in America by intrusting 
to the qualified electors of the nation the right to choose by 
popular vote the men who are to make their laws.” 


Three interesting contributions to the May A#/antic are the 
opening number of a series of letters from Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti to William Allingham, ably edited by George Birbeck 
Hill, with a delightful autobiographical sketch of Allingham ; 
Kendric Charles Babcock’s discussion of the Scandinavian 
Contingent, being the third paper in the series on race charac- 
teristics in America ; and an anonymous paper on Mr. Olney’s 
fitness for the -Presidency, the fourth in this series. 


Ex-President Harrison writes of the veto and treaty- 
making powers of the President in May Ladies’ Home Journal 
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—‘“ This Country of Ours” series of articles. He discusses 
the “ pocket veto” and says concerning the restraints against 
the exercise of the veto power that are imposed by the Presi- 
dent : 


There is another practice in legislation that greatly restrains the 
freedom of the President in using the veto power. What are called 
‘*riders ” are often placed in general appropriation bills—that is, legisla- 
tion bills—that is, legislation of a general character having nothing to 
do with appropriations, is put into an appropriation bill. This is equiv- 
alent to saying to the President, ‘‘ Give your approval to this general 
legislation or go without the appropriations necessary to carry on the 
Government... . 

There are other practical restraints upon the freedom of the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of the veto power. Very many laws contain more 
than one proposition—some a number of such—and the President must 
deal with them as thus associated. In each of the great appropriation 
bills many hundreds of distinct appropriations are made. Some of these 
the President may think wrong, either as a matter of policy, or of Con- 
stitutional power ; but he cannot single these out ; he must take the bill 
as a whole. It has been much contended that the veto was given to 
enable the President to defend himself against legislative attempts to en- 
croach upon his Constitutional powers, or those of the Judiciary ; and 
that he should exercise it only where he finds Constitutional objections to 
a bill. But the power is not so limited, and from the beginning has 
been exercised upon the grounds of the inexpediency or unwisdom of 
the legislation proposed, as well as upon Constitutional grounds. I do 
not suppose that any President has ever dealt with the bill submitted for 
his approval upon the principle that he should approve only such as he 
would have voted for if he had been a member of Congress. Much def- 
erence is due to the Congress, and vetoes have customarily been used 
only when the fault in the proposed legislation was serious in itself, or 


as a precedent. 

The Lincoln paper in M/cClure’s Magazine for June will 
describe Lincoln in his familiar, every-day relations with his 
family, friends and neighbors, at the time of his return to 
Springfield after serving a term in Congress. It will contain 
a number of new facts and anecdotes, and will present Lin- 
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coln in one of his most attractive aspects. The paper will be 
fully illustrated. 


The George Junior Republic, a remarkably successful at- 
tempt to organize a self-governing community of boys and 
girls ina sort of summer camp in New York State, is de- 
scribed by Dr. Albert Shaw in the May Review of Reviews. 
The account of this interesting experiment is published thus 
early in the season in the hope that like efforts may be made 
in other parts of the country for the poorer girls and boys of 
the towns and cities. Regarding the plan of the Republic 
Dr. Shaw says, in part: 


The training in citizenship and political methods was only less valu- 
able than the training in practical thrift and industrial economics. The 
several industrial classes were allowed to be represented in the two cham- 
bers of the Republic’s Congress. Each industrial class elected one mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for every twelve persons, and elected 
one member of the Senate. Representatives were elected for a term of 
one week, and senators for a period of two weeks. Thus the experience 
of conducting an election was enjoyed eight or nine times in the course 
of the two months. The balloting was carried on in approved fashion, and 
so the members of Mr. George’s little commonwealth were prepared to 
understand not only what elections mean, but all about the conduct 
and machinery of elections, the necessity for pure and honest elections in 
a self-governing community, and the proper safeguards to protect the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise. 

Prof. Bryce has contributed to Zhe Century three papers 
on his impressions of South Africa, a region from which he has 
just returned. The first paper, printed in the May number, 
gives an account of the external features of the region, its 
geography and physical aspects; the later papers will deal 
with the political and social characteristics. 

Sloane’s Napoleon, in the May number, continues to receive 
the same lavish illustration as before. This part contains five 
full-page illustrations by Myrbach, whose drawings for this 
work have already attracted much attention for their accuracy 
and interest ; there are also two full-page illustrations by Pape 
in addition to historical portraits and scenes. ‘The narrative is 
carried down to the battle of Wagram, and it is announced 
that the entire work will come to a conclusion in the October 
number. 

In an editorial on “ The Growing Impudence of the Bosses” 
the Century says: 


A boss is, in fact, the most expensive attachment a great party can 
have. The more impudent he is, the more does he detract from the 
moral force of his party, and weaken the public confidence in it. When 
he forces himself into a position of controlling absolutely all branches 
of a State government, because the party to which he belongs has posses- 
sion of them, issuing quite openly his orders about legislation, and mak- 
ing no secret of the fact that he is really assuming to be the dictator 
of the State, he invites for his party the popular indignation and odium 
which his performances are certain to arouse. When, in the name of his 
party, he defies the moral sentiment of the country by offering him- 
self as a candidate for the office of President, he does his utmost to 
bring that party into contempt. There is not a particle of doubt that 
the people despise bosses, and will condemn and repudiate them when- 
ever they can get the opportunity to do so. Time and again they 
have defeated boss-named candidates, and they can be depended upon 
to do so in future. So well aware of this are the delegates to our 
State and National Conventions, that they are usually very unwilling to 
nominate for important office men who are known to be the favorites of 
a boss. 


Harper & Brothers publish, May 12, the following books : 
“ Extraordinary Cases,” by Henry Lauren Clinton; “ Cold 
Dishes for Hot Weather,” by Ysaguirre and La Marca; “ The 
Cavaliers,” a novel by S. R. Keightley, which deals with stir- 
ring events in Cromwell’s time, and “ Mark Heffron,” a novel 
by Alice Ward Bailey. The last-named work is a remarkably 
clever study of American life and manners, and withal an in- 
teresting story. The satire is sharp without being ill-natured, 
and whatever may be the faults of the book, dullness is not one 
of them. The types, the follies, the situations, are all familiar 
enough, but the author has succeeded in marshaling them into 
a new and entertaining order. 
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ishes the system; restores the appetite 
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Vigor belongs 


to health. Health to well-fed 

bodies. It’s easy to feed some 

people, but proper nourishment 

or the invalid, the convalescent 
and the dyspeptic is 
hard to obtain. 
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extending from SepreMBER 1st to Mayust. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
abroad can lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 
of teachers. 


OU may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 

pare for a Civil Service 

examination?’ Did you 

ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse ? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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aud incompeteut Patent Agents, and each paper 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 


The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 
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MAY 15, 1896. 


REPOR! OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SYSTEM CF AP- 
POINITMENT AND PROMOTION IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
DEPARTMEN?T OF POLICE, SUBMITTED MAY 13, 1896. 


TO THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIA TION: 


HE undersigned committee, at the invitation of President 

Roosevelt, on Feb. 29th last, examined into the methods 

of appointment and promotion in the Municipal Police De- 
partment, and respectfully report as follows : 

The present Board of Police Commissioners took office 
May 6th, 1895, at atime when the investigations of the Lexow 
Committee had revealed a condition of demoralization extend- 
ing virtually throughout the department. It had been shown 
conclusively, not only that members of the force of both high 
and low rank had been guilty of blackmail and corruption, but 
that this to a certain degree was the logical result of the 
methods of appointment and promotion then prevailing. 

It had been shown that appointments to the force, with 
only an occasional exception, were secured through political 
influence, or by absolute purchase. Promotions were made, 
with rare exceptions, for similiar reasons. ‘The civil service 
rules were so preverted, that they did not interfere seriously 
with either practice. 

It very frequently followed that, having entered the de- 
partment by means of corruption, an officer accepted the plan 
as a natural basis for his future course. In order to cover the 
amcunt paid for his appointment or promotion, he levied 
blackmail on others; and the practice was often encouraged 
by his superiors in order that the position, commercially, might 
be made more valuable, and likely to commend a high price 
when next put up for sale. It is certainly the case that merit 
and decency had little to do with the appointment or advance- 
ment of a police officer during the few years prior to the ap- 
pointment of the present Board, and that no other single 
cause was so effective in creating the conditions the Lexow 
Committee discovered. 


THE REORGANIZED POLICE COMMISSION, 


Mayor Strong seiected as Police Commissioners, Messrs 
Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew D. Parker, Frederick D. Grant 
and Avery D. Andrews. Shortly after their original selection 
the so-called Bi-partisan Police Bill was passed, requiring the 
appointment of not more than two members from any one 
political party. It so happened that Mr. Roosevelt and Col. 
Grant were Republicans, and their two associates Democrats. 
All were re-appointed, under the provisions of the new act. 
Confronted with the state of demoralization to which we 
have referred, the new Commission undertook as its first work 
the reorganization of the force on a merit basis. Denied by 
the Legislature the right to make necessary dismissals in the 
course of reorganization, the Commission was obliged to 
adopt the slower and necessarily less effective process of re- 
duction or dismissal for only such faults as could be proved 
satisfactorily in a court of law. But the Commission did pos- 
sess great powers in the direction of reorganization in its right 
to make removals for unfitness only, and appointments or pro- 
motions solely for fitness. ‘The change proposed was entirely 
novel compared with previous custom, and for a period it 
seemed difficult for members of the force to comprehend that 
the Commissioners were in earnest. It is evident, however, 
that their purpose has since become quite well understood. 





THE SEPARATE CIVIL SERVICE BOARD, 


The Bi-partisan Bill provided for the creation of a separate 
Civil Service Board, to consist of a number of captains and 
inspectors, and to be entirely independent of the Municipal 
Supervisory Commission. This for a time complicated mat- 
ters. The separate Board was organized, nevertheless, without 
delay, by the addition of four clerks, one of whom, Mr. Wil- 
loughby B. Dobbs, who had served four years in the National 
Civil Service Commission, was made Chief Examiner, and 
another, Mr. William H. Bell, who had been a year on the 
Municipal Civil Service Board, being made Secretary. Prac- 
tically all the work had been done by these employees, who 
have become trained experts, and who have devoted their 
entire time to their duties. Without their aid the Civil Ser- 
vice Board would have been utterly helpless, as the Inspect- 
ors and Captains could not possibly spare the time from their 
regular employment to learn an entirely new set of duties 
the proper performance of which would have demanded their 
entire executive attention. But thanks to the appointment 
of these clerks, and to their very efficient labors, the Board has 
reached a high standard of proficiency, and has become an 
important factor in the regeneration of the force. Its 
efficiency, however. is attributable also to the resolute pur- 
pose of the Police Board to obey the Civil Service Law in letter 
and spirit. The same system in the hands of administrators 
unfriendly to Civil Service Reform would produce results of a 
directly opposite character. ‘I'he plan of separate administra- 
tion is, therefore, in itself, unwise and vicious, and might re 
sult in the nullification of all the good to be hoped from the 
reform. 


PFHE CONDUCT OF EXAMINATIONS, 


At the outset, there existed a large number of vacancies in 
the force of patrolmen. Many had been dismissed as the re- 
sult of disclosures before the Lexow Committee, and many 
others had been retired at their own request. ‘lhe retirement 
of the Chief of Police, and of a number of captains, inspectors 
and sergeants shortly afterward, reduced the force further. 
The Commission found it necessary, therefore, to proceed at 
once to secure a large number of new men for patrolman’s 
duty, and to fill by promotion, the vacant places in the higher 
grades. In describing the system adopted, the methods of 
appointment and promotion will be considered separately. 


Since the organization of the new Board and up to the time 
of our examination 496 men had been appointed as patrolmen. 
There had been received from the Municipal Civil Service 
Board approximately 1500 applications, filed before the passage 
of the Bi-partisan Bill. The applicants in these cases were the 
first tobe examined. All but 416 failed to pass the physical ex- 
amination, and only 144 passed the mental examination. Six 
of these were dropped from the rolls for cheating, and 7 for 
other proper reasons; 13 were not selected because of the un- 
satisfactory nature of their vouchers, of themselves, or of their 
antecedents. All of the rest were appointed. The separate 
Commission had received the applications of 3170 candidates, 
3075 of whom had been examined by the Board of Surgeons, 
and 55 per cent. rejected. In the mental examinations fol- 
lowing, about 30 per cent. failed, leaving not more than 15 
per cent. of the original applicants who reached the eligible 
lists. It will thus be seen that the process of examination has 
been a careful one. 
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The mental examinations have been conducted in the 
main by the chief Examiner and Secretary, under the joint 
supervision of the Civil Service Board and the Commissioners 
personally. ‘The medical examinations have been conducted 
by committees of the Board of Police Surgeons; the athletic 
examinations, by Dr. Brown, examiner for the Municipal Com- 
mission. Both mental and physical tests have been thoroughly 
practical in character. 

Each of the examinations had been advertised widely. The 
Commissioners had also taken pains to emphasize publicly, the 
fact that candidates would be selected for appointment solely 
because of the qualifications discovered in the examinations, 
and that political considerations would in no case be given 
weight. Asa result a much better grade of applicants have 
appeared, while the severity of the examinations has served to 
weed out from among these all but the most fit. 


HOW APPOINTMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE. 


The system of appointment from the eligible lists, we found 
to be substantially as follows: When the lists have been pre- 
pared, copies are furnished by the Examining Board to each 
of the four Commissioners. The eligibles are then separately 
summoned before each Commissioner, and examined by him 
personally, with reference to previous work and associations, 
and other personal qualifications that may not have been 
brought out in the examination proper. It has been the cus- 
tom of the Commissioners, we find, to make definite notes of 
their impressions in each case. Twenty of the men on the ex- 
isting eligible list were examined in this manner by Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt in the presence of your committee. These 
were taken in the exact order of their standing. 

The following instances will give some idea of the charac- 
ter of the questions put by Mr. Roosevelt, and the answers re- 
ceived : 


G B 

Q. Where were your parents born? A. In New York. 

Q. Is yours a New York, ora German name? A. English name, 
originally ; my grand-parents came from England. 

Q. You attended public or parochial schools? “A. 

Q. Your present occupation? A. Clerk. 

Q. How long? A. Three months. 

Q. Where were you before that? A. 
with my father. 

Q. Were you always under your father? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any trouble withthe police? A. No. 

Q. Ever been discharged from any position? A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you get a recommendation from your present employer? A. 








Public. 


I was in the lumber business 


Yes. 
Q. Whois G. W. S.? (reference). A. Lawyer, in the Vanderbilt 
building. 

Q. Whois R. B.? A. 

Q. Whois Mr. 
Wall Street. 

Q. How did you happen to think of getting on the Police force ? 
A. Well, I wasn’t doing anything during the month of October, and I 
had to get some kind of a position, and my friends advised me to try for 
this. 

Q. Have any of your friends ever gotten one? A. Not that I know 
of, 

Q. Why did they advise you totry? A. I presume they saw the 
advertisement, and had a general idea that it was worth trying for. 

Q. It was not suggested to you by any politician? A. No. 

Q. Did you understand that it was necessary to get any influence ? 
A. I was given to understand that you could not use any influence. 


Q. Did you ever try to use any? A. I don’t know of any that I 
could use. 


R 
Q. Were your parents born in Germany? A. No, sir. They were 
born in this country. My great grandfather was born in Germany. 
Q. Were you educated at public, or parochial schools? A. Public. 
Q. What is your present occupation? A. Locomotive fireman. 
Q. What road? A. Manhattan, Third Avenue. 
Q. How long have you been with them? A. Eight years. 
( What are youearning ? A. $2 per day. 


He is an architect. 
W.? A. He is in the lumber business at No. — 








¢ 
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and worked up to a clerk. 
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Q. What put you into the idea of trying an examination for police- 
man ? A. Well, in the first placethe outlook on the Manhattan system is 
rather dubious. I went there with the expectation of being promoted. I 
am a man with a family, and wished to get a position whereby I could 
rear my family with some degree of respectability. 

Q. Did anyone suggest that you should come? A. 
idea originated in my own mind. 
ceed. 

Q. No politician suggested it to you ? 
itics; vote according to my liking. 

Q. Were you told that you could use any influence? A. 


No, sir, The 
Thought probably that I might suc- 
A. No, sir. Ihave no pol- 


No. 








R B 

Q. Where were you born? A. New York State. 

Q. Where were your parents born? A. New YorkState. 

Q. Present occupation? A Soldier; engineer corps, West Point. 

Q. Have you a recommendation from your superior officer? A. 
Yes. 

Q. How long have you been there? A. Three years. 

Q. 


2. Who suggested the idea of applying for this position? A. I 
thought it might better my position. I do not want to remain single. 

Q. Did any of the men from West Point come down with you? A. 
No, but one man tried the examination from the engineers; he didn’t 

ass. 

, Q. Did any politician suggest that you come here? A. No. 

Q. Is it currently understood among the men at West Point that a 
man may get a good position in this department? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it discussed to any extent? A. Yes. 

Q. How long has this been discussed up there? A. 
year. 

Q. When you went up there three years ago was there any such 
opinion? A. No. 

Q. Did any of the men ever try it then ? 


For about a 


A. No. 


As each personal examination proceeded, the Commissioner 
marked upon the list in annotations, the answers to his quer- 
ies, and his general estimate of the candidate. In no case had 
the candidate been personally known to the commissioner be- 
fore his appearance for examination. The only recommenda- 
tions considered were those appearing in the regularly provided 
blanks, and coming, in each case, from private citizens. The 
marks given were favorable, with but one or two exceptions. 
The exception in the list of those examined in our presence, 
was in the case of a candidate whose answers ran as follows : 


Q. Where were your parents born? A. In Ireland. 


Q. Were you educated at public, or parochial schools? A. Public. 
Q. Present occupation? A. Clerk. 

Q. How long? A. Three or four months. 

Q. What were you before? A. I did general work. I had no 


steady employment, but worked for three or four months at a time. 
Q. When you left school what did youdo? A. I was office boy, 


Q. How long were you there? A. 

Q. When did you leave? A. In the fall of 1892. 

Q. Whatdid you dothen? A. I worked in the Kegister’s office. 

Q. How did you get that position? A. I believe it was through the 
influence of the present Surrogate. 

Q. How long were you there? A. 

Q. Why did you leave? A. 
ation. 

Q. How much have you earned during the past year ? 
seven dollars per week—less than that, $300. 


Very nearly three years. 


Four years. 
I had to ; they cut down the appropri- 


A. About 


The record of this candidate seemed to suggest to the Com- 
missioner that he had been a political hanger-on, with little dis - 
position for regular employ ment, and that for these reasons his 
employment on the police force would not be advisable. 

At a meeting of the Board of Police, subsequent to the date 
of our examination, which the undersigned secretary attended, 
45 appointments were made from the eligible list for patrolmen, 
including the men the Committee had seen, with the exception 
above noted, and one or two others about whom the Commis- 
sioners still entertained some doubt. Excepting in these cases 
the order of the list was followed exactly. Each appointment 
is of course for the probationary period. At the end of this 
period, if the record of the appointee be satisfactory, it is made 
permanent. This is, in outline, the system of appointment. 
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THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SYSTEM. 


Mr. Roosevelt, at the time of our interview, stated his de- 
sire to have us examine into every appointment or promotion, 
reduction or dismissal, that had been made, or that has not 
been made. He placed at our disposal the written records of 
the Commission, the private memoranda by which he had been 
governed, and the various letters of recommendation received 
from politicians, clergymen and citizens, with the action taken 
noted in each case. In investigating the system, both of ap- 
pointment and promotion, we availed ourselves of this offer, so 
far as possible. Although the invitation to investigate every 
case was not accepted literally, we were satisfied that the men 
and papers examined in each class were fairly illustrative of the 
whole 

With regard to appointments, Mr. Roosevelt expressed to us 
the general conviction, gained as the result of his experience, 
that the competitive system is not only the best possible, but 
the only possible system. The fact that the men reaching the 
eligible lists, with so few exceptions, had passed the personal 
examination of the Commissioners, he suggested as proof on 
this point. Of the list of 45 to which we have referred, not more 
than three or four have been rejected absolutely. From the last 
previous list, containing 64 names, 63 appointments had been 
made, each in the order of standing, the only man passed by 
having failed to convince Commissioners Roosevelt and An- 
drews of his freedom from certain undesirable political connec- 
tions. 

With regard to promotions, however, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed the conviction that the competitive plan, by formal 
examinations, is not the best. His experience had steadily 
inclined him to the belief that only as one element in the gen- 
eral promotion test are the written examinations in the case 
of the police of practical use. After careful consideration of 
the subject the Commission had arranged a plan of promotion 
approved since by the State Civil Service Commission, under 
which the candidate is given a maximum of 35 per cent. as 
the result of a competitive examination, and a maximum 
merit mark of 65 per cent. representing the Commissioners’ 
personal judgment of his record and qualifications. 


THE PLAN OF PROMOTION. 


The plan of promotion is practically identical in each 
grade from roundsman to chief. The written examination is 
conducted by the Police Civil Service Board, and relates prin- 
cipally to the Department regulations, provisions of the Penal 
Code and of the general statutes, etc. The merit mark is 
given for practical efficiency, and is designed to represent such 
diverse things as the personal record of the candidate—z. ¢., 
the number of complaints that have been made against him, 
the aggregate of fines imposed, the number of arrests made by 
him, instances of personal bravery of any description, etc.— 
the value of the candidate’s service in some special work or 
probationary assignment, the fact that he is faithful and able, 
or the general belief of the Commission that if promoted to 
the higher grade he will be a good disciplinarian. The Com- 
mission adopted the plan of never giving a man a mark of 
more than 40 unless satisfied of his ability to perform the 
higher duties. As a general average of 75 per cent. is required 
to place the candidate upon the eligible list for promotion, he 
cannot reach this list if the mark is below 40. This plan in 
its practical effect gives the Commission complete control of 
promotions so far as the acceptance of candidates is concerned. 
It permits a personal discretion, which, when exercised by an 
honest Commission, is bound to secure the best of results. 
Under a dishonest or even indifferent Commission it would of 
course work badly. 

In each of the cases examined, we found that the consid- 
erations governing the Board in giving a merit mark had been 
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specific and that the reason for the Board’s action in any 
given instance seemed plain. 

Preparatory to the examination for promotion from patrol- 
man to roundsman, the Commissioners had prepared a list of 
men in each precinct whose service had been particularly good. 
Each of the men on this list was examined personally by each 
Commissioner and the details of his record noted in exhaustive 
data. ‘he men marked over 40 were permitted to enter the 
mental examinations; and the eligible list for promotion was 
formed by averaging the marks received. Promotions were 
made absolutely in the order of the list, with the exception of 
one man, whom the Chief informed the Board he had reason 
to believe gave fraudulent testimony in a certain case. 


THE CLASS OF MEN SELECTED. 


The first four men on the list of those promoted were ex- 
amined by us personally. The records upon which the merit 
marks had been estimated in these cases are characteristic of 
the entire list. 

William McCullagh had been on the force eleven years, 
and during all that time had had no complaints made against 
him for dereliction of duty. He had stopped several run- 
aways, had made many good arrests, and had received honor- 
able mention from the Board for arresting a felon who shot at 
him and whom he caught. 

Patrick Burke had been on the force six months. Six 
weeks after his appointment he arrested ex-Assemblyman Cal- 
lahan for violation of the Excise Law. He was the first man 
to take the Board at its word regarding the abolition of the 
“pull” and to arrest a notorious law-breaker of wealth and 
political influence. Shortly after this he had arrested a vio- 
lently insane man and sustained severe personal injuries in 
doing so. Previous to his appointment on the police he had 
served for several years in the United States Navy. Since 
his promotion as roundsman he had made seven complaints 
and convinced the Board of his thorough capability for the 
higher place. 

Frank Morris had been ten years on the force; during the 
past three years he had arrested 107 persons, six of whom 
were homicides and one of whom had since been executed. 
He had had but two complaints made against him in the 
Department—one for sitting while on post, and the other for 
accidentally discharging his revolver. In the latter case it is 
customary in the Department for a formal complaint to be 
made. 

In a number of cases where promotions have been made, 
recommendations from the captains of precincts have been re- 
ceived and given consideration. Mr. Roosevelt exhibited a 
number of letters of recommendation from citizens urging pro- 
motions on purely general grounds, and stated regarding them : 
“ These letters do not count for one particle. Occasionally, I 
think I may say, that, if anything, it counts against a man. 
We like at all times, however, to be informed specific instances 
of good conduct, such as an officer stopping a runaway, etc., 
and invariably give such testimonials weight.” 


ROUNDSMEN WHO HAVE BECOME SERGEANTS. 

We examined personally a number of the men who had 
recently been promoted from roundsmen to sergeants. The 
following cases are illustrative : 

Michael Gorman had been 23 years on the force, and had 
saved 25 persons from death—18 from drowning and 7 from 
burning buildings. He has two medals from Congress, and 
two letters from the Secretary of the Treasury. Under the 
old regime such men as Burke and Gorman would hardly 
have obtained recognition for similar reasons. 

Sergeant Petty had been on the force for eleven years, and 
had had in that time seven complaints made against him. He 
holds the revolver championship in the United States, and had 
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distinguished himself by his gallantry and vigilance in a num- 
ber of arrcsts made prior to his promotion. 

Sergeant Flood had been educated for the priesthood. 
He had been ten years on the force, and in that time had not 
had a single complaint made against him He had a remark- 
able record for faithful performance of duty. 

Sergeant Steinbruck had been a “shoo-fly” roundsman, 
z. e., attached to police headquarters, and had made 170 com- 
plaints. He had been eleven years on the force, and during 
that period had had but eight complaints made against him, 
all for slight offences. He had been a peculiarly efficient 
roundsman. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE HIGHER GRADES, 

The promotions made from sergeant to captain had been 
in each case after the appointee had served for some time on 
probation as acting captain, and had shown, by actual work, 
his ability to handle his men and to keep down crime in his 
district. A number of the captains recently promoted were 
examined. 

Captain Thompson, a veteran of the war, had been captaiu 
in the State militia subsequent to service in the United States 
army, and had served on the police force as a sergeant for a 
long term of years. The Board did not know his politics. 

Captains Hawley and O’ Keefe had been appointed because 
of their excellent records, and particularly good service during 
the probationary period. In reply to questions Captain 
O’Keefe stated to the Committee that no influence whatever 
had been used in obtaining his present promotion. When the 
present Board came into office, the Captain of the precinct in 
which he was then stationed had been suspended, and he had 
been recommended by the Chief for promotion. It was his 
idea that the Board had put him on probation to test his 
ability ; and on taking command of the precinct, he had dis- 
charged his duty faithfully in every case, and after six months 
service had been notified to appear for examination. He was 
third on the eligible list for promotion. 

The considerations governing the Board in appointing 
captains have been partly the record of the men and partly 
the peculiar fitness shown in handling precincts assigned to 
them on probation. One man had shown great usefulness in 
the intricate detail of the Election Bureau. One had effectu- 
ally cleared up a disorderly district from which the former 
captain had been removed. Others had performed particu- 
larly efficient service in other directions. 

Besides these Captains the Committee interviewed Inspec- 
tor Cortright, who had been promoted from a captaincy after 
probationary service; also Chief Conlin, who, as it is well 
known, was promoted after a similar test. 


“PULL.” 

Commissioner Roosevelt assured the Committee that in 
the great majority of the cases of promotion in all grades the 
members of the Board had been ignorant of the politics of the 
men promoted. Where they possessed information on this 
subject, it had been accidental, and had not in the slightest 
degree affected the chances of the candidate either way. 

As the system of promotion has developed, the Commis- 
sioners have been able to maintain regular records of the 
service of every man in each grade of the Department. ‘Those 
kept by Commissioner Grant are particularly comprehensive, 
and were examined fully. The entries in each case are 
similar to those above quoted—~z. ¢., the length of service on 
the force and in the particular grade; the number and 
character of the complaints made against the officer, the 
number and character of arrests he had made, and the nature 
of the penalties inflicted, particular instances of good service 
in any capacity, and other data of like nature. Whenever 
an eligible list is to be formed in future these memoranda will 
form the basis for the merit marks. 


A COMPLETE SUBSTITUTION OF MERIT FOR 


GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


May 15, 1896. 


The testimony of those familiar with conditions at Police 
Headquarters under the old regime and since the change of 
administration, is that the influence of the new plan is felt 
throughout the entire department. The men are said to 
appreciate generally that their advancement in the future is to 
depend upon the character of their service ; and the increased 
efficiency shown in the general work of the Department is 
due principally to this cause. 

There is one other feature of the new administration 
worthy of mention. ‘This is the matter of dismissals. In 
enforcing its rule of appointment and advancement for merit, 
the Board has insisted that retention in the service or in any 
particular grade shall be for the same consideration. The 
number of dismissals from the force for all causes during the 
past five years, has been as follows: 1891, 30; 1892, 14; 
1893, 14; 1894, 40; 1895-6, 109. ‘Total, 207. 

‘The increase during 1894 was connected directly with the 
disclosures of the Lexow Committee. During the year end- 
ing April 30, 1895, the number of dismissals had been 49. 
Since that date the number had been 74. Under the old 
regime, the penalties for infraction of the rules were generally 
light; and the fact that penalties were provided for certain 
offences, contributed but little to the maintenance of discip- 
line. The present Board has dismissed men for offences 
which, while serious, would have been punished in the old 
days by a fine of a few days’ pay. ‘lhe fact that cases of in- 
fraction of the rules are dealt with impartially and severely, 
had aided materially in bringing the Department to the 
improved condition of discipline in which it now seems to be. 

(Signed,) 
CaRL SCHURZ. 
ALFRED BisHop MASON. 
GEorRGE R. BIsHop. 
Won. Jay SCHIEFFELIN, 
GrEoRGE McANENY, Secy. 


I have carefully read the above report. I was present 
at the examination for a part of the time only, but my 
previous investigations covered that part under review by the 
Committee when I was absent. 

The report is fair and accurate, and I cordially agree in 


its conclusions. The merit system of appointment and pro- 
motion has never had a more fair and painstaking trial than 
has been given it by the present Board of Police Commis- 
sioners ; in their action I have never seen even a trace of par- 
tisanship, but on the other hand an anxious endeavor to 
secure the services of the most capable and the promotion of 
the most meritorious 
(Signed,) 
Stras W. Burt, 
State Civil Service Commissioner. 


upDGE Harry WuitTe of Indiana County, Pa., has 
made a rule in his court not to naturalize anyone who 
cannot read, write and understand the Constitution of the 
United States. To show of what material too large a propor- 
tion of our machine-made citizens are, Judge White asked an 
applicant for naturalization one day during the Presidential 
campaign of 1892, who Benjamin Harrison was. The man had 
never heard of the name, to his recollection. As he had lived in 
this country fifteen years and most of that time in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Judge resolved to test him on matters nearer home, 
and accordingly asked him to which political party Governor 
Pattison belonged. ‘The Republican,” was the prompt re- 
sponse. Further questions brought out the fact that he was 
ignorant of the existence of a Constitution and could neither 
read nor write. Yet his purpose in seeking citizenship was to 
vote ! 





